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In the following pages an effort has been made to supply a 
want the compiler himself has often felt when preparing pupils 
for Competitiye Examination — the want of a suitable Text 
Book on English Language and Grammar to place in their 
hands. 

The text books in common use in schools do not, any one of 
them, contain sufficient information on this subject to enable a 
candidate to answer satisfactorily very many of the questions 
given at a Civil Service Examination ; and the time the student 
has at his disposal to prepare himself is generally too short to 
allow him to read up any of the standard works on English. 

In compiling these ' Notes/ the following works have been 
frequently consulted and quoted: — *Dr. Latham's Handbook 
of the English Language ; ' * Cassell's English Language/ by 
Fowler ; ' Richardson's English Dictionary ; ' ' MoreU's Gram- 
mar and Analysis ; ' and the compiler's own notes of lectures 
on this subject given at St. Mark's College by the Eev. Derwent 
Coleridge, and the Rev. T. Williams. Other works hav^ \i<ws^ 
consulted, but not to the same extent. 



IV ' PREFACE. 

Any suggestions from gentlemen who may use these * Notes/ 
that will tend in any way to improve them in a future edition, 
Will be most gladly received and considered. 

W. V. Y. 

BowyESS-ON-WlNSEBMEBE : 

Jub/, 1873. 
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PART FIRST. 



BISTORT OF TBB EBODbXSB ILAJrOUikOB. 

I. Definition of XAngrnagre. — Language, from the Latin word 
linguOf the tongue, through the French langage^ speech, is the 
utterance of articulate sounds by the human voice to express the 
thoughts or emotions of the human mind, and which are to the 
hearer signs of what is passing in the mind of the speaker. 

In a secondary sense the term is applied to certain signs which 
by common consent are considered to represent the certain articulate 
sounds a speaker would utter in expressing his thoughts. 

Note, — Hence Language is spoken of as being either Oral^ that is, spoken ; 
or Written, that is, represented to the eye by certain signs. 

II. The Origin of JauiguBgem — Three opinions have been 
maintained as to the origin of language : — 

1. That it was the pure gift of God, conveyed in vocal sounds to 
the listening ear. 

2. That it was the invention of man, contrived for the purpose 
of interconmiunication. 

3. That it is the spontaneous result of his organisation, just 
as reason is. 

in. Tbe original Unity of language. — The original unity 
of language is indicated, — 

1. By the supposed unity of the human race. 

2. By the declaration in Genesis, that the whole earth was * of 
one language and of one speech.' 

8. By the analogies and affinities amo^i%^i^l'^^^«t«o^.^sav'^Fia^i?»^ 

pointing to a common origin. 

B 



2 THE CIVIL SERVICE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

IV. Biversities in XAniriiaire- — ^While affinities among lan- 
guages have to be sought for with much care and trouble, the 
diversities are obvious, and have been accounted for, — 

1. By supposing the human race to consist of several distinct 
stocks, and hence concluding there were as many distinct languages 
as stocks. 

2. By giving them a miraculous origin at the confusion of tongues 
at the Tower of Babel. 

3. By causes now in operation. 

y. Causes of Biversitles in Xiaiiffiiaflre. — These are — 

1. Difference of occupation — the vocabulary of a farmer must 
differ from that of a mariner. 

2. Difference of improvement in science and art. As they become 
more and more perfect, new words are added to the vocabulary of the 
people among whom they flourish. 

3. Difference of climate, both by bringing different classes of 
objects before the mind, and by producing different effects upon the 
organs of speech. 

Hence it happens that when two races of men of a common stock 
are placed in distant countries, the language of each begins to 
diverge from that of the other in various ways — 

1. One word will become obsolete and lost in the one race, and 
another word in the other. 

2. The same word will be differently applied by two distant races 
of men, and the difference will be so great as to obscure the 
original affinity. 

8. Words will be compounded by the two nations in a different 
manner. 

4. The pronunciation and orthography of the ssime word will be 
different, especially by the use of convertible consonants. 

YI. Classification of Xianiriiaffes- — Various classifications of 
the different languages now spoken have been suggested by writers 
upon comparative philology. The one proposed by A. W. von 
Schlegel is perhaps the most logical and satisfactory. 

1. Languages with monosyllabic roots, but incapable of com- 
position, and, therefore, without grammar and organisation. To 
this class the Chinese stock belong. 

2. Languages with monosyllabic roots, susceptible of composition, 
on which the grammar and organisation entirely depend. To this 
class belong the Indo-European stock of languages, of which the 
ikrlan is a main branch. 



9' 



Modern German. 




— WaUachian. 
—Portuguese. 



— ^Italian. 



Bomaic, or 
' Modem Greek. 



— ENGLISH. 



—Manx. 



Giielic, or 
"Higbland Scotch. 



— ^Brse, or Irish. 



Armorican, or 
;§ i~Ba8 Bretagne. 

— Cornish. 



_• 



-Welsh. 
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3. Languages 'Which consist of dissyllabic verbal roots and require 
three consonants as the vehicles of their fundamental signification. 
This class contains the Sltemitto languages only. 

VII. Selatton of the Bnsllsb Kangrnagre to the other 
XAngmaffes of the same Stock. — The English Language is a 
branch of the Arian division of the great Indo-European stock. Its 
descent and its relation to other languages in the same family will 
be best shown by Table I. on the preceding page. 

VIII. KZ8TOXZCA& BBVSXiOPMBWT OF TKB 
BSrOXiZSK AAXrOVAGB. 

From the preceding table it will be seen that the English Lan- 
guage is mainly descended from the Anglo-Saxon branch of the 
Gothic family of the Arian stock, but in the course of time it has 
been greatly enlarged by the introduction of roots from other 
families of the same great stock. 

During the time that has elapsed since the introduction of the 
language into this country it has undergone many changes both 
in its vocabulary and grammatical forms. Although these changes 
have been so very gradual that it cannot be said with certainty 
when the language ceased in one form and assumed the other, yet 
for the sake of convenience it is customary to consider it as dividing 
itself into Z*lTe great periods, distinguished as, — 

1. The Anglo-Saxon, from a.d. 449 to A.l)i. 1066. 

2. The Semi-Saxon, from a.d. 1066 to A.D. 1250. 
8. The Old Bnglish, from a.d. 1250 to A.D. 1400. 

4. The Middle English, from a.d. 1400 to Aj>. IMO. 

6. The Modem English, from A.D. 1550 to the present time. 

IX. Angrlo-SajLon. — ^The Anglo-Saxon language began to be 
introduced into this country and to supersede the Celtic of the 
original inhabitants by the invasion of the south-east Of the 
country by the Jutes under Hengist and Horsa in a.d. 449. This 
tribe came originally from Jutland in Denmark, and founded here 
the kingdom of Kent. They were followed by the Saxons, from 
the country about the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and the 
Angles, from the present duchy of Sleswick. These were all 
kindred tribes, speaking the same language, with only dialectic 
differences. They gradually overrun the whole island with the ex- 
ception of the mountainous districts in the west and north, which 
are still inhabited by the descendants of the Ancient Celts and 
irixa^. Hie original inizsbitants of the conquered districts who 
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were not either slain or driven out were very soon so intermixed 
with their conquerors that they became one race, speaking one 
language, that of the conquerors, only very slightly enriched in its 
vocabulary with words from the Celtic. 

Table II. below will show the progress and extent of the Anglo- 
Saxon occupation of the country. 



Date, a.d. 


Tribe 


LSADBB 


Kingdom 


Extent 


449 


Jatee 


Hengist and 
Horsa 


Kent . 


Kent. 


491 


Saxons 


Ella. 


Sussex 


Sorrey and Sussex. 


619 


Saxons 


Gerdic 


Wessex 


Berkshire, Hants, 
Dorsetshire, Wilts, 
and Somerset. 


527 


Saxons 


Erkenwin 


Essex 


Essex, Herts, and 
Middlesex. 


627 


Angles 


Ufla. 


East Anglla 


Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridge. 


647 


Angles 


Ida . . 


Northmnbria 


All the Eastern Ck>un- 
ties from the Hnm- 
ber to the Frith of 
Forth. 


684 


Angles 


Crida 


Mercia 


From the Thames on 
the South to the 
Mersey and num- 
ber on the North, 
and from Essex and 
East Anglia on the 
East to the borders 
of Wales on the 
West. 



In AJ). 827 these various kingdoms were united under Egbert. 
Thia )db^. be considered as the consolidation of the Anglo-Saxon 
power in England ; it is convenient also to suppose that the various 
dialects of the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles were at this date amal- 
gamated into one language, the Anglo-Saxon, which is the Tnother- 
tongue of the present English. 

The principal additions to the language during the Anglo-Saxon 
period were from the Celtic, the Latin, and the Danish languages. 

1. Prom the Celtic, — With the exception of Proper Names, 
very few words were introduced into the language from the Celtics.. 
The principal are basketf (bas-gawdy, buttou, iJoci\NrKk>>\ "bTa-a^ 
(bran); a?^fe, (ceubal, a boat); crook^ {s^^^\ dia-m^ V?Saa:v:^i^ gpf^A.^ 
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or gridiron, (greidel) ; hem, (hem) ; mattock, (matog) ; mop, (mop) ; 
pail, (paeol) ; pan, (pan) ; rail, (rhail, a fence) ; size, (syth, glue) ; 
tacMe, (tacl) ; tea, (tedda). 

The greater part of the names of Moimtains, Lakes, and Rivers, 
are Celtic, and are only significant in this language. 

2. From the Latin. — Christianity was introduced into Saxon 
England by missionaries from Eome led by St. Augustine in ▲.d. 
597. The Latin of the Anglo-Saxon period comprises words chiefly 
relating to ecclesiastical afEstirs; as, mister, a minster, monasterium ; 
portic, a porch, portictts; cluster, a cloister, claustrum; bisceop, a 
bishop, episcoptis ; sanct, a saint, sancttis ; pistel, an epistle, epistola. 
A few names of foreign plants and animals were introduced by the 
monks who brought the knowledge of their existence to the Anglo- 
Saxon people; as, camdl, a camel, camelus; yip, elephant, elephas; 
fic'heam, fig-tree, Jums; pipor, pepper, piper; purpur, purple, 
purpura ; pumic-stan, pumice-stone, pvmex. 

3. From the Danish. — As early as A.D. 787, the Northmen, 
including Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, commenced their aggres- 
sions upon England, and for at least three centuries were a terror 
to the Anglo-Saxons. These three nations were all of the Scandi- 
navian branch of the G-othic family. The language of the three 
nations was the same, the differences being only those of dialect. 
Many traces of this language are to be found in England, especially 
in the northern parts. 

(a.) Li names of places where they settled, as, Grimsby (the town 
of G-rim) ; Beorhy, contracted to Derby (town of deer) ; MUlthorpe, 
Dan. Moldrup (mill village) ; Codale (cow-dale), and many others. 
There are 1,373 names of places of Danish origin. 

(b.) In provincial dialects, particularly in the north-east of 
England, in Northumberland, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire. 

X. Zntrodnotion of xrorman-rrenoH. — The Norman-French 
was spoken in the north of France. It is composed of three 
elements, the Celtic, Latin, and Scandinavian. The latter element 
was introduced by the Northmen, who, under Rollo, settled in 
Normandy, and gave its name to this province. 

In A.D. 1066 took place the Norman Conquest, when William, 
Duke of Normandy, ascended the English throne, and rewarded his 
followers by dividing amongst them the estates of the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility. Norman-French now became the language of the higher 
ranks of society, while Anglo-Saxon continued to be spoken by the 
Jower oxders. 
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In process of time the two races began to mingle with each other, 
and the language spoken by them became one, and is known as 
Anglo-Norman, or Semi-Saxon. Norman-French continued to be 
the language of the law-courts until the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when its use was discontinued on account of its being so 
little known. 

XI. Seml-Sazon. — The term Semi-Saxon is applied to the lan- 
guage while it was going through the transition state from the Anglo- 
Saxon of the time before the Conquest, to the Old English of the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth centuries. It retained the Anglo-Saxon 
phraseology, and grammatical construction, but its vocabulary 
underwent rapid changes both by the introduction of new words, and 
the disuse of old ones, as well as by changes of form in old words 
still retained. 

The hew words introduced into the language during this period 
were of Norman-French origin; the question now suggests itself, 
why when two words, one of Anglo-Saxon origin, the other of 
Norman-French, expressing the same idea existed side by side, 
should the one be retained, and the other fall into disuse ? 

The general fact seems to be, that words were adopted into the 
common language, according as the ideas or objects expressed by 
these words belonged more exclusively to the one race or the other. 

XII. Tramiitloii of Anfflo-Sazon Into Sngrllsli. — Daring 
the Semi-Saxon period the language was gradually converted from 
Anglo-Saxon into English : — 

1. By contracting and otherwise modifying the pronunciation and 
orthography of words. 

2. By omitting many inflections, especially of the noun, and con- 
sequently making more use of prepositions and auxiliaries. 

3. By the introduction of French derivatives. 

4. By using less inversion and ellipsis, especially in poetry. 

XIII. Old Sngrlisb. — In the Anglo-Saxon, number, case, and 
person are distinguished by changes in the vowels of the final 
syllable ; in the Old English these vowels are all confounded, and in 
our Modem English they are lost. Prepositions did the work of the 
old inflections. 

XIV. Middle Bngrlisli.~In Chaucer and Mandeville, and other 
writers of that age, we have a transition from Old to what has been 
called Middle !Ejiglish. The last remaining characteristic of a 
grammar different from that of the present Eai^\^, Ss^ "via!^ -^^-ss^ 
form in en: WeteUen, Ye tdl&a, TJiey tcOeu. ^ >2kv% ^wg^g^sst 
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which it does in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Middle English 
may be said to pass into the New or Modern English. 

XV. Modem Bngllsli. — Although the English language 
attained its full development in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, its 
vocabulary has, since that time, been greatly enlarged and enriched 
by the introduction of new words from various foreign languages. 
The majority of new words introduced to meet the requirements of 
extended knowledge in arts and sciences is formed from roots found 
in the Latin and Greek languages. These two dead languages are 
commonly spoken of as the " Learned Languages," and it is natural 
that from these men of learning and science should form new words 
to express their new ideas ; but in addition numbers of words have 
been introduced bodily from many living languages. 

1. From existing Celtic dialects — Bard, Clan^ Kilt, Pibroch, 
Plaid, Reel. 

2. From the Gothic languages — Boom, Boor, Guilder, Schooner, 
Sloop from the Dutch. 

Landgrave, Margrave, Waltz from the Oerman. 

3. From the Romance languages. 

(a) French— Belles- Lettret, Bon-mot, Bon-vivant, Bouquet, Depdt, Edat, 

Encore. 

(b) Spanish and Portuguese — Caste, Cortes, Don, Donna, Etnbargo, Mosquito, 
(o) Italian — Dilettante, Doge, Macaroni, Sketch, Piano-forte, PUuza, Stanza. 

4. From Sclavonic languages — Czar, Hospodar, Ukase. 
6. From Modem Persian — Bazaar, Pagoda, Shah. 

6. Yrom Modem Sanscrit — Ayah, Banian, Brahmin, Shaster, Veda. 

7. From Modem Arabic — Amber, Azimuth, Cadi, Caliph, camphor, 
chemistry, coffee, cotton, dragoman, emir, giraffe, harem, minaret, 
masque, mufti, nabob, nadir, salaam, svltan, tamarind, tariff, vizier, 
zenith. Also many words beginning with the Arabic definite article 
al ; as, alchemy, alcohol, alcove, algebra, alkali, almanac. 

8. From the American stock of languages — Cacao, calumet, choco- 
late, maize, moccasin, moose, potato, tobacco, tomato, wigwam, condor, 
llama. 

9. From the Oceanic stock of languages : — 

(a) Malay — Bamboo, gong, or§mg»4utang, ratan, sago. 

(b) Polynesian— Taboo, tattoo, 

XVI. The Bngrllsli Xiangruagre Composite. — ^We thus see 
that the English is a composite lajiguage. The principal elements 
m6/cji enter into its compos\t\on are — 
/. Cy//ur words, Irom both the Gaelic aad CambiiMv \)t wic)aw^ 
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2. Zatin Toids, Introduced at variouB peiiodB. 

3. Stucon woi^, of th« Low-Oermanic dmaion of ths Teutooic 
branch of tlie Gothic stock. Theee cODBtitute ths great bod; of the 
lADgoage, 

4. IDanuh Tords, of the Scandinavian branch of the Gothic. 

5. y//rman words, a miituia of French and ScaDdinavian. 

6. It is also enriched with words from the Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Italian, SpasiUh, Gemum, and manj other languages. 

' We BritonB,' sajB Hajuus, ' in our time, bare been remarkable 
borrowers, as oar multiform language ma; sufficiently show. Our 
terms in polite literature prove Ibis, that thej come from Greece ; 
oor terms in music and painting, tbat thej came &om Italj ; onr 
phrases In cookerj and war, that we learned these from the French ; 
and our phrases in navigation, that we were taught by the Flemings 
and Low Dutch.' 

XVII. TABI7X.AJI VTEVr OT TBS BISTORT OF 
BBWLXSK KITBXATmi& 
(I.) rrom A.D. *,*» to A.D. I»SO. 
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Bir P. ^dnej 



Praueld Bunu 



UjL»be« Prior 

KMt Nawton 
0«cree FATqubar 



jDnathui Bnitt 

Jnma TliDnaon 
Bishop Bnctfr 
Btihop Berktlpj 
Henry Field ine 
WllUHm CoUlna 
aamtiel BlcbudwB 



BHS— IMl 
SM— WilO 

eis— isB; 
liiw— issj 

M'J— 1T2J 
BJS— ITIS 

684— nos 

7S1— ITM 



Ilntorr or Ba 



TopOftraphy 

Dmoaa. Poemi. 3onQ«u 

I Druiuu (oonjsintli) 
l>Tmmu. PjTit TranaTHt 
EcdriiailiaUPiiUlt' 






fVhc lut Dt the UelqihfBlcHl 



Dmmaa. ' The Orphan,' • Vtnict /Vfr 

Theology 

Pwme, aatirrs, DraniiH, TraiiBCntlaDi 

MetHphfoli^a] Philmopiy 

Nstural Phtlowpliy. ' Prinetpia ■ 
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Author 




Edward Young 
George Whitfield 
Thomas Chatterton 
Thomas Gray 
Mark Akenside 
Tobias E. Smollett 
Oliver Goldsmith 

David Hume 
Samuel Foote 
David Garrick 
Dr. Samuel Johnson 

Adam Smith 

John "Wesley 

William Robertson 

Edward Gibbon 

James Macpherson 
Dr. Reid 
Robert Burns 

William Cowi)er 

Dr. William Paley 
Richard Cumberland 
Richard B. Sheridan 

John Keats 
Percy B. Shelley 

Lord Byron 

Dngald Stewart 

Sir Walter Scott 
George Crabbe 

Jeremy Bentham 
Samuel T. Coleridge 

Charles Lamb 
Letitia Hemans 
George Colman the 

Younger 
Robert Southey 
Thomas Campbell 

Thomas Hood 
Hartley Coleridge 

William Wordsworth 
Thomas Moore 
Samuel Rogera 



1681—1765 
1714—1770 
1762—1770 
1716—1771 
1721—1770 
1721—1771 
1728—1774 

1711—1776 
1721—1777 
1716—1779 
1709—1784 

1723—1790 

1708—1791 

1721—1793 

1787—1794 

1738—1796 
1710—1796 
1759—1796 

1731—1800 

1743—1806 
1732—1811 
1761—1816 

1795—1820 
1792—1822 

1788—1824 

1753—1828 

1771—1832 
1764—1832 

1748—1832 
1772—1834 

1776—1834 
1793—1836 
1762—1836 

1774—1843 
1777—1844 

1798—1846 
1796—1849 

1770—1860 
1779—1852 
1763—1856 



Wbitings 



Poems. ' Night 77ioug?Us ' 

Sermons 

Poems. * BriMowe Tragedy * 

Poems. * The Bard; * The Elegy ' 

Poems. ' Pleasures of Imagination * 

Poems, Novels, History 

Poems, History, Essays. • The Deserted 
Village' 

Metaphysics, History 

Farces. • The Minor,* * The Lame Lover ' 

Farces. • Lying Valet^ « Miss in her Teens ' 

Poems, Novels, Dramas, Essays. * Eng- 
lish Dictionary ' 

Metaphysics, Political Economy. 
' Wealth of Nations ' 

Sermons, Hymns. (Founder of Metho- 
dism) 

History. * History of Scoflandy' * History 
of Charles F.' 

History. < Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire* 

Poems. • Ossianf Poems of ' 

Metaphysics 

Poems, Songs. * The Cotter's Saturday 
Night* 

Poems, Hymns. * The Tasky' * Olney 
Hymns' 

Theology. * Evidences of Christianity' 

Dramas, Novels. • The West Indian' 

Dramas. * The Rivals^' * School for 
Scandal* 

Poems. * Hyperion^' * Eve of Si. Agnes ' 

Poems, Dramas. * Revolt of Islam^ 
* The Cenci * 

Poems, Dramas. * ChUde Haroldy* * Man- 
fred' 

Metaphysics. * Philosophy of the Human 
Mind' 

Poems, Novels, History 

Poems. * Parish Register,* * Tales of 
theHdW 

Political Economy 

Poems, Truislations. * The Ancient Ma- 
riner* 

Poems, Essays. * The Essays of Elia* 

Poems. * Songs of the Affections * 

Comedies. * 7%c Heir-aULaMa^ ^The 
Poor Gentleman ' 

Poems, History, Biography 

Poems, Biography. ' Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming' 

Humorous Poems 

Sonnets, Biography. * Northern Wor- 
thies* 

Poems. * The Excursion * 

Poems, Bong!&. * Lolla BrtoVtV 
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Table II. — continued. 



AUTHOB 


Datb 


Writinos 


Henry Hallam 

Lord MaucaolAy 
Wm. M. Thackeray 
Sir A. Alison 
Charles Dickens 
Thomas Carlyle 

Lord Lytton 
AKred Tennyson 

Eliz. B. Browning 
Robert Browning 
Hepworth Dixon 

Professor Hnzley 
David Liyingstone 
Sir Samuel Baker 
John Forster 


1778—1859 

1800—1859 
1811—1868 
1792—1867 
1812—1870 
1795 

1805-1878 
1810 

1809—1861 

1812 

1821 

1825 
1817 
1821 
1812 


History. * History of MiddU Ages,* • Con- 

ttUutUmal History* 
Poems, History, Essays, Speeches 
Novels. * Vanity Fair; * Esmond* 

* History of Europe * 

Novels. * Pickwick; ' David Copper/leld* 
Essays, History. • Life of Frederick the 

Great* 
Novels, Dramas, Poems 
Poems. * Idylls cf the King,* 'In Me- 

moriam* 
Poems. • Aurora Leigh * 
Poems. * The Ring and the Book* 
History, Travels, Biography. * ffer 

Maieit^s Tower * 
Natural Science 

* Travels in South Africa* 
Travels. * Sources of the Nile ' 
Biography. 'Life of Goldsmith; * Life 

of Dickens* 
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PART SECOND. 



STYIMIOXiOOT. 

I. Orammar — 'French fframmaire ; Greek ypofifxariK^ from ypdfi' 
fjM, a letter — as a science is a system of principles common to all 
langnages. These principles relate to articulate sounds, to letters, to 
syllables, to words, to sentences. 

Grammar f as an art, is a system of rules for the practical applica- 
tion of these principles to the language. 

IL BXrO&Z8K GSABSMULS, as a science, is a system of prin- 
ciples and a collection of facts peculiar to the English language, 
together with those which are common also to other languages. 

Effiglish Grammar J as an art, is a system of rules for the practical 
application of these principles to the English language. 

III. Divisions of BngrllsH Orammar. 

1. Orthography. 3. Sjmtax. 

2. Etymology. 4. Ihx)Body. 

IV. Ortbogrrapliy is a term derived from the Greek hpB65, right, 
and ypa^t writing. It treats of the phonetic elements of language 
and their combinations, that is, of letters, and the formation of them 
into syllables and words. 

1. A letter is the orthographical sign of a certain sound. There 
are twenty-six letters used in the English language. The whole 
system of letters is called the Alphabet, Letters are either vowels or 
consonants, 

(a) Vowels. — Of the twenty-six letters, five have open sounds, viz. 
a, e, i, 0, u. These are called Vowels. But in addition to these w 
and y are also used as pure vowels in some particular cases; in all 
other instances they are semi-vowds. 

{h) Consonants, — ^The remaining nineteen letters can only b« 
sounded in combination with a vowel. TlasTj wt^ ^»2^<^ CcyixAwwxrtv^A, 

2. A syllable is a word or a portioxi oi «l ^cst^ >QBaX.\%^xw^^'«aRJ^ 
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by a single effort of the voice. A word of one syllable is called a 
monosyllable ; a word of two syllables, a dissyllable ; of three, a 
trisyllable ; and of more than three, a polysyllable. 

V. BTTMO&OOT treats of 

1. The Classification of words. 

2. The Inflection of words. 

3. The Derivation of words. ^ 

That is to say, Etymology treats of words individually considered. 

VI. TKB C&A88ZrZCATZOSr OF "WOBBS. 

Words are either Notional or Eelational, 

1. Notional words are those which express notionSy that is, ideas. 

2. Bdational words point ont the relation between two notional 
words, or between a notional word and the speaker. 

VII. XTottonal lITords are — 

1. Names of substantive conceptions — Nouns. 

2. Names of attributes to substantive conceptions — Adjectives. 
8. Words implying action, or a state of existence — Verbs. 

4. Words attributive to action, or a state of existence — Notional 
Adverb's, 

VIII. Selattonal llTords are— 

1. Those which point out the relation between two notional words. 

(a) Words expressing the relation between two notional words in the same 
term— iV«poiiMofu. 

(Jb) Words expressing the relation between two terms— 

(1) Signifying the existenoe of sadi relation— the Ck>piila *■ i$.' 

(2) Showing the d^n^ee of snoh relation— JZetoMonoZ ildverfti. 

(e) Words expressing the relation between two sentences— Cffft/uncMoiM. 

2. Those which point out the relation between the speaker and a 
notional word. 

(a) Words limiting general actions by substitntion- iVofioiiiM. 

(6) Words limiting general actions by addition— Dtifin^UAin^ Ac^edivei. 

IX. PABT8 OV 8PBBCK. Thus we see that words may be fur- 
ther subdivided into classes, called Parts of Speech. These are : — 
1. Noun, 2. Ai^'ective, 3. Pronoun, 4. Verb, 6. Adverb, 6. Preposi- 
tion, 7. Coi\junction, and 8. certain ejaculations expressive of emo- 
tion called Inteijections. 

iVofe.— As an Interjection can neither express a notion, connect two notions, 
nor imply relation between the speaker and a notion, it cannot stricay be called 
'af£pe0olL 
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X. A xromi is the name of a thing which either has, or may 
be conceived to have, an independent existence. Nouns are either 
Proper, Command or Abstract 

1. A Proper Noun is the name of an individual. 

2. A Common Noun is a name common to every individual of the 
same kind. 

Note, — There axe some common nomis which only denote a nmnber of indivi- 
dnals so taken tc^ether as to form one whole. These are called Collective Nouns, 

3. An Abstract Noun is the name of a universal conception; 
that is, of an abstract property or quality conceived by the mind to 
have an independent existence. 

XI. An A^eotive is the name of a conception considered as the 
attribute of another conception ; or an adjective is a word joined to a 
substantive conception to show some quality, attribute, or fact con- 
ceived in the mind to be connected with that conception. 

Adjectives are either Quaiyyingj Limiting, or JDistinguishvng, 

1. A Qualifying Adjective is one which denotes of what sort, 
kind, or character is the substantive to which it is joined. 

2. A Limiting Adjective is one which denotes the quantity 6r 
extent of the substantive to which it is joined. Limiting A^'ectives 
may be divided into four classes : — 

(a) Definite Numeral Adjectives, that is, those which denote some 
exact number. 

(b) Indefinite Numeral Adjectives, that is, those which do not 
point out any exact number. 

{c) Distributive Numeral Adjectives^ that is« those which point 
out a number of objects individually^ 

(d) Adjectives denoting quantity as applied to materials. 

3. A Distinguishing Adjective is one which points out more or less 
distinctly one of a class. 

XII. £L Pronomif pronomen, is generally defined as a sign or 
representation of a noun ; properly, however, it does not take the 
place of the name simply. The Noun recalls beings by the idea of 
their nature or essential quality, the Pronoun by its particular r61e 
in the discourse. 

Pronouns are either Personal, Relative, or Interrogative, 

1. A Personal Pronoun is a simple substitute for the name of a 
person or thing. 

2. A Kelative Pronoun is one which, in addition to be^3^^«^<^^- 
tute, also shows the relation between one e«ii\i«ii<;i^ «sA«x^^^O[^«^. 
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3. An Inftnogative Pron<nil is one which is used In asking a 
question. 

XIII. A l^BTbi verbum, is the vord vhich affirms the xttlatkm 

of an attribute to a substantive conception, or of one substantive 
conception to another. 
Verbs are either TranHHve or Intranmtive, 

1. A Transitive Verb is one which expresses an energy Indi- 
vidualised by the object on which it is exerted, either directly^ when 
such object follows immediately, or indirectly ^ when the object requires 
the intervention of a preposition. 

2. An Intransitive Verb is one which expresses an energy whose 
object is indefinite, or understood in the verb ; or it expresses a 
state of existence only, 

XIV. An Adverbi adverbium, is the name of a thing conceived 
as an attribute of another attribute ; or 

An Adverb is a word added to a Verb, or an Adjective, or another 
Adverb to qualify its meaning. 

A. Adverbs are either Notional or BeUUionaL 

1. A Notional Adverb is one which expresses a notion conceived 
as existing in the attribute to which it is itself an attribute. 

2. A Relational Adverb is one which expresses the relation of the 
conception to which it refers to the speaker. 

B. Or Adverbs may be divided according to their accidental sig- 
nification into— 

1 . Adverbs of Place, 

2. „ of Time. 

3. „ of Nvmber and Degree, 

4. „ of Cause and Effect, 
6. „ of Manner. 

6. „ of Modality^ which are — 

(a) Of Certainty, e.g. yet, truly, &o. 
(6) Of Denied Certainty, e.g. not, never, &o. 
(e) Of Poisibility, e.g. perhaps, 
(d) Of Necessity, e.g. necessarily. 

XV. £L Preposittonf prapositio, is a word expressive of the 
relation between two notions in the same term; therefore they 
express the relation of one noun to another, an adjective, or a verb. 

They are so called because they are usually placed before the word 
whose relation they express. Such a word is called the complement 
of the preposition. 

Prepositions are either Ihmporalt Local, or Causal^ 
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1. A Tempoi^ Preposition is one which expresses a relation asi to 
time between the two notions it #Dnnects. ■^■ 

2. 4- I^cal FrepositioQ^ rela^on as to place, ^ ' 

3. A Causal preposition, a relation as to ca^se^ reason^ or purpose. 

XVI. A ConSvnetionf fiot^netiOf is a word which can connect 
two jpropositions without being a part of either. 

Or, A Goi\junctioii is a word which shows the relation of one sen- 
tence to another. 

Note.— Vrom the contraction, and consequently elliptical nature of many sen- 
tences, conjunctions often appear to connect words. 

Conjunctions are either CoptUative, BUjunctivet or Caiisative. 

1. A Copulative Conjunction is one which not only joins sentences 
together, but also unites their meaning ; i.e.« it connects two pro- 
positions both gramTnatically and logically. 

2. A Disjunctive Conjunction is one which, while it joins two 
sentences together, disconnects their meaning; i.e., it connects two 
propositions grammatically, while it separates them logically. 

3. A Causative Conjunction is one which shows the logical de- 
pendence of one sentence on another either as ground or consequence. 

XVII. TKB OT&BCTZOSr OF 'WO&B8. 

The relation existing between words is often expressed by 
changes in the forms of the words themselves. These changes are 
called Inflections. 

The parts of speech which admit of inflections, are the Noun, the 
Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, and the Adverb. 

XVIIL ZVFXiBCTZOSrS OF TBB arouBT. 

The Inflections of Nonns relate — 

1. To their Number, 

2. To their Getider. 

3. To their Case, 

XIX. OF THB BTUMBBB OF VOUBTS. 

There are in English two numbers, the Singular and the Plural. 
The Singular is used when speaking of one individual object ; the 
Plural when speaking of more than one. 

Plurality is expressed in English in two ways — 

1. By a change of teTmm«^\Asm. 

2. By a change oi aTtieoXfiUou. 

c 
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A. Change of Termination. 

1. By the addition of « to the Singular. This is the nsoal mode 

of forming the Plural. It is subject to the following modifications : — 

(a) When a word in the singular ends in a silent e, preceded 

by a sibilant (c. g. 8. x. or z.\ the e is pronounced in the plural ; 

as, 

Sing, Flur. Sing, Plur. 

case cases axe axes 

page pages adze adzes 

use uses 

(6) If a word end in a sibilant {s. sh. ch. x, z.), the plnral is 
formed by the addition of es ; as, dressj dresses ; fishj fishes ; larch, 
larches ; fox, foxes ; phiz, phizes ; topaz, topazes. 

Note,— When ch is bard the plural ia formed r^rularly ; as, monarch, monarch*. 

(c) The following nouns ending in o take es in the plural: — 
buffalo, cargo, echo, grotto, hero, manifesto, negro, potato, and volcano. 
The rest of the nouns in o, which have been thoroughly naturalised, 
follow the general rule ; as, canto, cantos ; solo, eolos. 

(d) Nouns ending in a single/, or infe, generally form their plural 
by changing the termination into ves ; as, leaf, leaves ; wife, wives. 
The following are exceptions : — dwarf, safe, scarf, wharf (sometimes 
wharves), chief, handkerchief, serf, grief, brief, reliqf, fife, strife, hoof, 
proof, roof, gvlf, and turf, 

Note.— Wot6» ending in ff follow the general rule, except st^f, which has staves. 

(e) Nouns ending in g, preceded by a consonant, form the plnral 
by changing the consonant into ies ; as, ladg, ladies. 

Except ^^ (a carriage), which makea figs. 

Note,— 11 a vowel precede the y, the psnal rule is followed. 

2. By the addition of e^i or n ; as, ox, oxen ; hose, hosen. This 
was a common termination in Anglo-Saxon, and is still found in 
some local dialects. 

B. Change of Artictdation, 

1. The vowel a is changed into e ; as, 

Bing. man; Plnr. men, 

2. The vowel sound oo into ee; bs, 

Bing. foot; "Pint. feet, 

3. The diphthong ou into the vowel t ; as. 

Sing, mouse ; Flur. mice. 
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Of eertaln Zrreimlar Plurals. 

Children. — A double plural ; er, an ancient plural termination^- 
child, childer ; the en, afterwards added, making children. 

Women, — The pronunciation of this word is probably an instance 
of the retention of the ancient pronunciation of the Anglo-Saxon 
plural mmman, wimmen. 

Pence, a contracted form of the regular plural pennies. It is 
used only as a collective noun. 

Some nouns have two plurals, with different significations. 

Plur. 
Brethren (of the same so- 
ciety). 
Kine (obsolete, poetical). 
Pice (for gaming). 
Fish (the species). 
Fowl (the species). 
Genii (imaginary spirits). 
Indices (signs in algebra). 

Pease (the species). 
Swine (the species). 

Words with the termination rnan. 

If the word is a compound of man (Latin, homo) the plural is 
in Tnen ; as, footman, footmen. If man is simply an accidental 
termination, the plural is formed regularly ; as, Bomans, talismans, 
Germans, &c. 

Of Foreign XKTords. 

1 . Many foreign words retain their original termination in the plural. 

2. Certain foreign words have both an English plural and the 
original one. 



Sing, 


Plur. 


Brother , 


Brothers (of the same 




parents) 


Cow 


Cows 


Die 


Dies (for coining) 


Fish 


Fishes (individuals) 


Fowl 


Fowls (individuals) 


Genius 


Geniuses (men of genius) 


Index 


Indexes (tables of con- 




tents) 


Pea 


Peas (individuals) 


Sow 


Sows (individuals) 



Sing. 
Bandit (banditto) 
Cherub 
Dogma 
Memorandum 
Babbi 
Seraph 
Virtuoso 



English Plur. 

Bandits 

Cherubs 

Dogmas 

Memorandums 

Babbis 

Seraphs 

Virtuosos 



Foreign Plur. 

Banditti 

Cherubim 

Dogmata 

Memoranda 

Eabbins 

Seraphim 

Virtuosi 



Additional Votes on ITuniber. 

1. Some nouns have tw plural terminatwtii, 

(a) Those which denote things meas\a^ oic ^^\^^\ ^»i '*'^"» 

c2 
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barley^ flax, flour, tallow, cider, gold, coffee, &c. But, to 63 
varieties, some have plural forms ; as, coffee, coffees ; beer, beers, 

{b) Names of abstract qualities ; as, prudence, idleness, bravery. 
There are some exceptions ; as, virtues, affinities, 

2. Some nouns denote plurality without a plural termination ; ae, 
horse, foot, cattle. Collective nouns in the singular form denote 
plurality when they refer to the individuals ; as, ' The flock were 
scattered.* In other cases they put on the plural form ; as, ' The 

flocks were on the hills.' 

3. Some nouns have the same form in both numbers ; ae, deer, 
sheep, trout, salmon, vermin, cannon, shot, head, sail ; as, * Twenty 
sail of the line.' Cannon, shot, brick sometimes take the plural form. 

4. Some nouns have the plurS termination only : — 

(a) Some names of arts and sciences ; as, ethics, statics, physics. 

(b) Many adjectives and participles used as substantives; as, 
greens, odds, necessaries, ancients, modems, soundings, regimentals. 

(c) Words whose universal meaning includes that of number; 
as, ashes, goods, wares, customs, wages, thanks, riches, bowels, annals, 
victuals. 

(d) Words that are plural in the languages from whence they 
are borrowed ; as, entrails, environs, archives, . 

(e) Words requiring the word pair before them after a numeral 
or the distinguishing adjective * « ; * as, breeches, drawers, compasses, 
spectacles, forceps, pincers, pliers, snuffers, shears, scissors, tongs, 
trousers. 

6. Some nouns have the plural form, but are often used in eonstmc- 
tion in the singular number; as, alms, pains, odds, news, means, 
billiards ; as, * What news is there ? ' 

6. Some nouns have sometimes the same form for both numbers, 
and at other times a regular plural form ; as, dozen, pair, brace, 
couple, score, e. g. * He bought ten dozen ; ' * They marched in pairs* 
To these may be added such words as youth, heathen ; e. g. « ^ 
comely youth ; ' * The youth of the nation ; ' * The youths of the 
village.' 

7. In the Plurals of Compound Nouns note— 

(a) If the noun is compounded of a noun and an a^ective, the 
noun alone receives the sign of the plural ; as, attorneys-general, 
courts-martial, knights-errant, 

(6) If two nouns form a compound by the intervention of a pre- 
position, the first receives the sign of the plural ; as, sons'in-law, 
j?otpers-qf-attomey, letters-of-credit, lords-in-waiting, 
(c) If one noun is prefixed to aiiot\ieT oikV^ \a ^«>^s^5(A%\ivta 
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or to express a property, the latter only takes the form of the 
plural ; as, maidservants^ lord-chancellors. 

(d) Compounds united without a hyphen follow the general rule ; 
as, apoo^fuUj handfuUf overflowings, 

8. Proper names are used in the plural only when many are 

spoken of who bear the same name : * The four Georges^ ' the two 

Canadas^ 

Note,—ll a title and name are used together, the name only takes the plural 
form ; as, the Miu Olovers, not, the Misses Glover ; the Mr. ThompsonSf not, the 
Messieurs Thompson, unless they forma company of merchants, &c. 

XX. or TBS GBsrBBs or arouirs. 

Gender is the grammatical distinction of sex. There are in 
English two Genders, the Masculine and FeTtunine^ corresponding to 
the male ^lqA female sex. 

Gender is assigned only to animate objects and to those only 
whose sex it is convenient to distinguish. All others, except when 
the sex is distinguished by a sex-expressing word, and all inanimate 
objects are said to be of the Neuter Gender, that is, of neitlier sex. 

iTote.— Words expressing animate objects, but not distinguishing their sex, 
such as chUdt infant, sheep, bird, parent, are by many grammarians said to be 
of the Ck>mmon Gender. 

Difference of Sex is indicated — 

1. By the tise of totally different words ; as, boy, girl; hart, roe ; 
horse, mare ; Ml, cow, 

jVbte.— This is not true gender, as the words have no etymological relation. 

2. By the addition of a fresh term expressive of sex which is 
formed into a compound word. .This is true gender. 

The chief of these are : Tnan, maid ; he, she ; male, female ; cock, 
hen; dog, bitch; buck, doe; as, man-servant, maidservant ; cock- 
sparrow, hen-sparrow ; bitck-rabbit, doe-rabbit ; dog-otter, bitch- 
otter, 

3. By a difference in termination, 

{a) Ess as a feminine termination ; as, negress, actress, heiress, 

abbess. 

iVote.— This termination is of Latin origin, and is derived from ix, yet it is 
attacdied to many nouns of Sazon origin. 

{b) Inn as a feminine termination. This is only found in a mo- 
dified form in a few words; as, vixen, bruin, carline. It is of 
German origin. 

i^ote.— The watda margravine, landgravine, palsgravine^ ex« «»x^:;^ -^^^ 
■iatoniUsed. 
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(c) Wotds of foreign origin frequently retain their original fenu^ 
nine unaltered — e.g. the feminine of Latin agents ending in or ; as, 
testator y testatrix ; adjutor^ adjutrix ; heritor, heritris ; and words 
of comparatively recent introduction from modem languages; as, 
czarina, infanta, donna, signora. 

(d) Ter occurs in spinster (masculine not used in the same 
sense). 

Additional Votes on Oender. — 1. Some words are used only 
in the feminine ; as, laundress, seamstress, brunette, dowager, join-' 
tress, Tnantua-maker, milliner, shrew, virago, syren, amaeon, vixen, 
spinster. 

2. Some masculine words are, by extension, applied to the whole 
species ; as, man, to denote the human race, females as well as 
males. Some feminine words are, in like manner, used for the 
whole species ; as, goose, duck. 

3. When the office, occupation, or profession of the individual, 
and not the sex, is to be chiefly expressed, the masculine form is em- 
ployed ; e.g. if I say, * The singers at the opera were in good voice,* 
I clearly include all of them, both male and female. If I say, 
' Grisi is the best smtgstress of the day,* I give her superiority only 
over those of her own sex ; but if I say, * She is the best singer of 
the day,' I pronounce her superior to all vocalists of the day, both 
male and female. 

4. Things without life are fr^uently personified, that is, spoken 
of as if they were living creatures, and, therefore, of either the 
male or female sex. Thus the sun, time, summer, death, &c., are 
treated as masculine ; and the moon, the earth, virtue, night, a skip, 
countries, &c., are treated 2i& feminine. 

XXI. or TBB CASBS OF VOUITS. 

Cases express the dependence or independence of Nouns ; or Cases 
express the relation existing between conceptions. Belation be- 
tween conceptions is expressed — 

1. By prepositions. 2. By position. 3. By inflection. 

And sometimes all three combine to express relation. 

Definition. — Cases are inflections serving to express the relation of 
nouns to each other, or to verbs. 

The orderly arrangement of such cases according to general 
usage is called a Declension ; and a noun so susceptible of cases is 
called declinable. The declension in English is invariable, and, 
strictly speaking, has only one case — the Possessive (the other two. 
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cases being uninflected, and only express relation by position with 
regard to the verb) ; however, according to usage, there are said to 
be three cases, — ♦ 

Nominative, Possessive, Objective. 

BeeleiMlon of Bnyllsli Wonns. 

1. Gun. 2. Child. 

Sing, Plur, Sing. Plur, 



Nom. Gun Guns 

Po88, Gun's Guns* 

Obj. Gun Guns 



Nom, GhUd Children 
Po88, Child's Children's 
0^'. ChUd Children 





3. Ladt. 


4. Box. 




Sing, Ptur, 


Sing, Plur. 


Nom. 


Lady Ladies 


Nom, Box Boxes 


P088. 


Lady's Ladies* 


Po88, Box's Boxes' 


Olo\ 


Lady Ladies 


Obj. Box Boxes 



5. Goodness. 

Sing, Plur. 

Nom, Goodness (wanting) 

Po88, Goodness' „ 

Obj, Goodness 



)» 



Inflection of the Poesessive, 

General Ride, — The possessive case singular is formed by writing 
an apostrophe and an s after the singular noun ; as, gun, poss. guti's. 
The possessive plural is formed by simply writing the apostrophe 
after the plural nouns ; as, guns, poss. gum^. When, however, the 
plural does not terminate in 8, the apostrophe and the 8 after it must 
both be retained ; as, children, poss. children's. 

Exceptions, 

1. When the singular ends in es, sounded as a distinct syllable, 
the apostrophe onli/ is added ; as, Socrate^ wife. 

2. Words ending in ss, x, us, and ce, frequently form the pos- 
sessive singular by simply adding the apostrophe, particularly when 
used with the term ' for the sake * ; as, for goodness' sake, for Jeaus' 
sake, for conscience? sake. This is to prevent the recurrence of the 
hissing sound. 

Note I.— The apostrophe shows that a vowel has been left out. The Anglo- 
Saxon possessive ended in e». 

Note 2.~The idea of possession can be equally well expressed b^ tha ^i:«'%»^- 
tlon * 0/,* My father** hotuessthe hotue of my /aUver . 
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XXII. m&BCTZoar or tbs ABjacnnva. 

A(^'ectives are only susceptible of one inflection, viz. comparuon. 

Exeq>tion,—Tb» DistingaiBbing Adjactiyee tM» and that have number and 
case^ agreeing in theee with the nomiB to which they belong. 

There are three degrees of comparison in £nglisli| — . 

1. The Positive. 

2. The Comparative 

3. The Superlative (relative and absolute). 

Qwilifying Adjectives and Limiting At^ectives of Quantity are 
alone capable of comparison. 

Comparison is expressed in three ways in English — 

A. Bi/ inflection proper. The comparative is formed by the addi- 
tion of er, and the superlative by the addition of e«^ to the 
positive. 

JUode 1.— If the positive ends in «, only r and st are added. 

Mode 3.— If the positive ends in y preceded by a consonant, the jr is changed 
into i before er and ett. 

Mode 8.— Monosyllabic adjectives ending in a consonant preceded by a Hmpk 
vowel doable the final consonant in the comparatfve and superlative. 

In this way are comparisons made in the case of all — 

1. Monosyllables. 

2. Dissyllables ending in 9' 

4. „ having the accent on the last syllable 

B. By the addition of an adverb to the simple adjective, 

1. Leu or moref to express the comparative. 

2. Too tt absolute relation, 
8. Leaa or most „ the relative superlative. 
4. Very „ tiiB <U>solute superlative. 

In this way are comparisons expressed in the case of all — 

1. Words consisting of three or more syllables. 

2. Dissyllables ending in ain, (U, ed, ent, ful, id, ing, ire, leas, 

ouSt and some. 

Exception— AandiofiM. 



C. The comparative 


of the following adjectives is irregular — 


Positive, 


Comparative, 


Superlative, 


Good 


Better 


Best 


Bad) 






111 ■ 


"Worse 


Worst 


EvU) 







ADJECTIVE—COMPARISON — PERSONAL PRONOUN. 
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PoriUve. 
Litde 
Mnch) 
Many) 

Near 

Far 
Late 

Old 



CompatxiHve, 
Less and Lesser 

More 



Nearer 

* Farther 

(Later 
Latter 
j Older 
(Elder 



Superlative. 
Least 

Most 

{Next (in order of succession) 
Nearest {in order of distance) 
Farthest 

Latest (in order of time) 
Last (in order of succession) 
Oldest (things and animals) 
Eldest (persons only) 

Note 1.— €ome Adjectiyes form a superlatire by the addition of mott to the 
positiTe or even to the comparative. 

Note 2.— In a similar way adjective superlatives are formed from adverbs of 
place ; as, utmost^ tipmoetf nethermost. 

Note 8.— Some adjectives are not capable of being compared since their 
meaning excludes the idea of leu or more. 

(1.) Such as express material^ time, form^ positionf or pertoncUUy ; as, golden^ 
daily, aquare, straight, erect, &c. 

(2.) Adjectives whose meaning 1b accurately defined by their being compounded 
of a defining substantive ; as, blood-red, coal-black, 

C3.) Derivative adjectives ending inish; as, apish, whitish, foolish, 

(4.) Some others not admitting of exact classification '.—Almighty, boundless, 
certain, ehitf, conscious, continual, dead, empty, eternal, everlasting, extreme, 
false, filial, fluid, free, full, godly, gratuitous, heavenly, human, immense, infinite, 
lawful, IMng, natural, paternal, perfect, perpetual, reverend, right, royal, serene, 
•olid, sound, sutifeet, supreme, true, universal, void, wrong. Some of these are 
sometimes compcwed ; as, extremest, sounder, most reverend, 

NoteA,--We sometimes find in the old writers a double comparative or super- 
lative; e.g. 

* Tour wisdom tboold show itaelf more richer.* {Hamtet.') 
' This WM the moet umkimdeet cot of alL* {,Juliu$ Ccesar.) 

XXIII. zKFXiSCTZoar or tb« psoarouir. 

A. Personal Pronouns have person, number, gender and case. 
Person. — There are three persons, — 

1. The First Person expresses the speaker when he is the subject 
of the discourse. 

2. The Second Person expresses the person addressed when he is 
the subject of the discourse. 

3. The Third Person expresses the person or thing which is the 
subject of the discourse, and not either the speaker or the person 
addressed. 

Gender. — Pronouns of the first two persons, supposing the pre- 
sence of two interlocutors, or sufficiently marking the ^"c^i^x^vc^- 
tended, have no distinction of gender. 
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The third person, as requiring a fuller determination, has the 
distinction of gender, and so exists in a greater number of forms. 



BedeiMlon of Personal Pronouns. 


FmsT Pbbson. 




Skng, 




Flur. 


Norn. I 




We 


Po88, My, mine 




Our, ours 


Ob;\ Me 




Us 


SECOin> Pkrson. 




Sing. 




Plvr, 


Norn, Thou 




Ye, you 


Po8s. Thy, thine 




Your, yours 


Obf. Thee 




You 


Thiad Prrson. 




Sing. 




Flur. 


Mate. Fern, 


Netu. 




Nom. He She 


It 


They 


Pos8, His, Her, hers, 


Its 


Their, theirs 


Ob^, Him Her 


It 


Them 



Note 1.— The second forms of the poesessive case, viz., mtn«, thiney hers, ours, 
yours, tfieirs, are used only when the noun to which they belong is understood. 
Formerly mine and thine were used before words beginning with a vowel or a 
silent h. 

Note 2.— In the second person the singular is used only in exalted style or in 
poetry, except by Quakers. 

Note S.—Ve is sometimes used as an objective case in poetry. 

Compound Personal Pronouns. 

A Reflective force is given to the personal pronoun by compound- 
ing the word eelfwiih. the possessive case of the first two persons, 
and with the objective case of the third person. 





Sing. 


Flur. 


\8t Person. 


Myself 


Ourselves 


2nd Person. 


Thyself, yourself 
r Himself 


Yourselves 


drd Person. 


Herself 
Itself 


Themselves 



Note.—Uhe plural form your when referring to one person only, is compounded 
with self, as, yourse^ ; when to more than one it takes selves, as, yourselves. 

A still more emphatic form proceeds from the insertion of the 
word ottm between the pronoun and self. In this case in the third 
person the objective form becomes possessive ; as, *Hi8 otvn self.' 
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' B. Relative Pronouns have number^ gender, and case. 
The relatiTe pronouns are whoy which, thai, and what. 

1. Who is applied to persona only. 

2. Which is applied to animals and things. 

3. That is applied to both persons and things to avoid the too 
frequent repetition of who and which, 

4. 7F%a^ is, in its use, a compound relative, including the ante- 
cedent and relative, and is equivalent to that which or those which, 

Bedenslon of Relative Pronouns. 

Sing, and Plur. Sing, and Plur. 



Nbm. Who 
Poss, Whose 
Obj. Whom 



Nom, Which 
Poss, Whose 
Obj. Which 



That and what admit of no variation, being the same through both 
munbers, and in all cases. 

Ifote 1. — Whkh Is a anbetitute for a sentenoe, or a part of a sentence, as well 
as for a single word ; as, * Yon most walk to London, which will give yon much 
trouble.* 

Note 2. — Which is sometimes used as an adjective, or with a noon subjoined ; 
as, ' For tohich reason he will do it.* 

Notes.— Which sometimes relates to persons; as, 'Ifonnd out tohich of the 
men did it.* 

Note 4.— The use of wAtcA in the Lord's Prayer, * Om* Father, whieh art in 
heaven,* is intended to refer the antecedent to something above the ordinary 
distinction of persons ; it thus elevates the antecedent by making it more in- 
definite. The Americans have therefore shown bad taste in changing it into 
toho. 

Note 6.— That must not be preceded by a preposition, the preposition in such 
case must be placed after the verb and its case ; as, * The conduct that you are 
ashamed of.* 

Compound Relative Pronouns. 

Who, which, and what have sometimes the words ever and soever 
annexed to them ; as, whoever, whichever, whatever, whosoever, which- 
soever, and whatsoever. These words are a kind of compound rela- 
tive, and have the same construction as what. 

C. Xnterrogratlve Pronouns undergo the same inflections as 
their corresponding relatives ; they are who, which, and what, 

1. Who is used of living creatures, and cannot be used as an 
adjective. 

2. Which can be used substantively and adjectively of animals or 
inanimate objects. 

3. What is more universal in its m^wmi!^, ^\i\ ^t^'s«:^^'««^ ^^ 
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knowledge of the object enqxiired of, while toMch asks for further 
information upon a subject partially known, i.e,, it requires the in- 
dividual of a known or partially known class. 

4. IVho is applied to persons indefinitely^ but which is applied to 
persons d^itely. Thus, * Who will lend me five pounds ? ' is in- 
definitely proposed to all who shall hear the question. * Which of 
you can oblige me ? ' is definitely proposed to the individual one who 
may be willing to grant the favour required. 

NoU 1.— A Relative refers to a subject that is antecedent; an Interrogative 
to one that is wbsequent. 

Note 3.— Prepositions governing interrogatives in the objective may be 
separated from their cases and placed after the verb ; as, ' Whom are you looking 
for t * is more idiomatic than, * For whom are you looking ? ' 

D. Votes on some Zndellnlte Prononns. 

1. AU is collective; it describes persons or things taken as a 
whole. 

2. Every is distributive; it denotes all the individuals of a 
number greater than two, separately considered. It cannot be used 
substantively without the addition of the word one. 

It may stand for a number of individual objects classed together 
as single parts of a whole ; as, ' Every twenty years of his life.' 

3. Each is also a distributive ; it describes individuals in their 
singular aspect. If followed by of with an abjective, or if used at 
the end of a phrase as a distributive pronoun of repetition, it can 
be used substantively ; as, ' Each of the men received a reward.' 
' He gave them sixpence each* 

4. Of^ is used indefinitely without any special reference to 
number, being equivalent to the German Tnan, and the French on ; 
with the latter it has a close etymological relation. Its derivation 
from the Latin 'Homo* distinguishes it from the a(yective one^ 
allied to unus. It is capable of inflection ; e,g. * On^s own self.' 
' My wife and little ones.* 

6. Some ejtpresses an individual or collective quantity, and only 
refers to a part of a whole class, or to some individuals of a genus. 
It cannot be used in a negation. 

6. Any expresses an indefinite quantity, and refers to a whole 
class unless it is qualified partitively. 

iVote.— Both 9om£ and any are compounded with iody to express persons. 

7. Either expresses one of two objects taken singly, 

8. Neither expresses the negation of ttuo objects taken singly. 

Jfote,—It is incorrect, though not unusual, to employ either or neither in an 
eaamaaifon of more than two objects. 
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9. Another is used of one out of Tnany. 

10. The other is used of one of two. 

Note,— Other, taken alone, admits of possessive and plural forms ; as, other* s, 
others, 

11. Former, latter; the one denotes priority, the other posteri- 
ority. Used substantively in the singular, they have a regular 
possessive ; as, *T)iq former^ s good is the latter' 8 bane.' 

12. Both is used of two objects taken together. Used substan- 
tively it takes a plural verb ; as, * Both of them are to go.* 

xxiY. zKFXi^TZoars or tbs vms. 

The Inflections of the Verb are — 

1. Conjugation. 4. Tense. 

2. Voice. 6. Number. 

3. Mood. 6. Person. 

XXV. Conjuiratlon is the alteration in form which a verb 
undergoes to express Ttiood, tense, number, and person. Usually the 
naming of the present and past tenses and the past participle is all 
that is understood by conjugation. There are three Conjugations, 
the Weak, the Mixed, and the Stbono. 

1 . The Weak conjtigation, often called the Regular conjugation, 
forms the past tense and past participle by the addition of ed or d 
to the present tense; as. Love, loved, loved; Follow, followed, 
followed, 

2. The Mixed and Strong conjugations are often treated as one 
conjugation, which is known as the Irregular conjugation. Verbs 
in this conjugation are those which do not form the past tense and 
past participle by the addition of ed or d, butjn some peculiar way, 
generally by some change in the vowel of the root. 

ilTote.— All irr^ular verbs are of Saxon origin. 

Irregular verbs may be classified on two principles. 

A. According as the past tense and past participle resemble the 
present tense or not. Hence arise three classes : — 

1. Such as have all three tenses alike ; as, cut, 

2. Such as have the past tense and past participle alike, but 
differing from the present; as. Find, found, found, 

3. Such as have all three forms different ; as, Do, did, done, 

B. According as they have a strong, mixed, or contracted conju- 
gation. 

1. Strong Verbs are such as form the past tense indicative b'^ & 
change of the root-vowel, and t\ie paait lp8b!^Jl'5iv^<e^ \ii ^\«rasvsjaJiiNss^ 
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in en, n, or sometimes ne ; as, growj grew, grown ; hear (to carry), 
bore, home. 

2. Mixed Verbs are such as unite the strong and weak conjugation, 
and form— 

(a) The past indicative after the strong form, and the past 
participle after the weak ; as, Awake, awoke, awaked. 

(b) The past indicative after the weak form, and the past participle 
after the strong ; as, Grrave, graved, graven. 

3. Contracted Verbs are such as have their past tenses contracted 
from 

(a) The weak conjugation ; as. Gird, girt, girt, 
{h) The mixed conjugation ; as. Keep, kept, kept. 

CUuisifloatlon of Xrreffiilar Verbs according to the identity 
or diversity of their three characteristic forms. 

A. Such as have all three forms identical. 

burst hurt rid 

cast knit (B 1, 2) set 

cost let shed 

cut put shred 

hit read shut 

B. 8tu:h as have the past tense and the participle identical, but 
differing from the present. 



slit (R 1, 2) 
split 
spread 
thrust 



abide 


dweU (R 1, 


2) 


light 


spill 


behold 


feed 




lose 


spend 


bend 


fight 




make 


spin 


bereave 


find 




mean 


stand 


beseech 


fiee 




meet 


stick 


hind 


fling 




rend 


sting 


bleed 


geld 




say 


stink 


breed 


get 




seek 


strike 


bring 


gild 




seethe (R 1,2) 


string 


bum 


gird 




sell 


sweep 


buy 


grind 




send 


swing 


build 


hang 




shine 


teach 


cleave 


have 




shoe 


tell 


ding 


hold 




shoot 


think 


creep 


keep 




shrink 


weep 


deal 


kneel (R 1, 


2) 


sit 


wind 


die 


lay 




sleep 


win 


dig (R 1, 2) 


lead 




slide 


work 


drmm (R 1, 2) 


) lend 




filing 


wring 



THE VERB — IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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C. Such as have all three forms 


different. 




am 


drink 


mow 


spring 


arise 


drive 


ride 


steal 


awake (R 1) 


eat 


ring 


strive 


bear 


fall 


rise 


stride 


begin 


fly 


rot 


swell (R 1, 2) 


bid (also as A) 


forget 


run 


swim 


bite 


forsake 


see 


shrive 


blow 


freeze 


shake 


show 


break 


give 


share 


take 


chide 


go 


show 


tear 


choose 


grow 


sing 


think 


come 


hew 


slay 


tread 


crow (R 1,2) 


hide 


smite 


wear 


dare 


know 


snow 


weave 


do 


lie 


speak 


write 


draw 









Note.—R 1, and R 2, placed after a verb signifies that the regular or weak 
form of the past indicative, or the past participle respectively are in use. 

Classification of Zireffolar Verbs according as they are 
strong, mixed, or contracted in their past tenses. 

A. Strong Verbs may be divided into, — 

1st. Those changing the root-vowel into o (long) in the past tense 
indicative and the past participle. 

bear wear weave seethe 



break 


speak 


shear (R 1,2) 


choose 


swear 


steal 


freeze 


shine 


tear 









2nd. Those changing the root-vowel i (long) into o in the past 
tense, and into i (short) in the past participle. 

drive rive shrive thriye 



ride 
rise 



nve 
smite 



strive 



writ© 



3rd. Those changing the root-vowel i (long) into i (short) in the 
past tenses. 

bite chide ride slide 

4th. Those changing the root-vowel i (short) into a in the past 
tense indicative, and into i (short) in the past participle. 

give bid «<^ 
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5th. Those changing the root-vowel a (long) into oo in the past 
tense indicatiye, but retaining the a in the past participle. 

shake take forsake 

6th. Those changing the root-vowels aw, ow, or ay into ew in the 
past indicative, but retaining the root- vowels in the past participle. 

blow know draw 

grow throw slay 

7th. Those changing the root-vowel into o (short) in the past 

tenses. 

get tread win 

8th. Such as change the root-vowel in past indicative and retain 
it in the past participle. 

eat fall see run 

9th. Such as change the ending in into an in the past indicative, 
and into un in the past participle. 

begin spin 

10th. And the following verbs which do not come under any of 
the above divisions. 

am do go lie 

B. Mixed Verbs may be divided into, — 

1st. Those which form the past tense after the strong form, and 
the past participle after the weak form. 

climb (B 1) crow(Bl) dare(Bl) awake 

2nd. Those which form the past indicative after the weak form, 
and the past participle after the strong form. 

grave rot (R) shave (R) snow 

hew saw (R) show, shew swell 

lade shape (B) sow wax 

Not€.^ Wax, meaning to cover with wax, is regular. 

C. Contracted Verba, — Contraction takes place after the follow- 
ing rules, — 

1. The weak ending ed is changed into t. 

2. Many verbs ending in d preceded by a vowel, or in t, have the 
same form in all tenses. 

3. The final letter y preceded by a vowel is changed into t, and 
forms the past tenses by the simple addition of d, 

4. The ending ve is changed into/, and the past tenses formed by 
the addition of t, the e being rejected. • 

J. The consonant usually doubled remains Bvargtl^ \^^fore U 



hit 


rid 


hurt 


shred 


knit (B) 


(3) lay 


let 


pay 


shut 


stay 


split 


say 


sweat 
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(I.) Contraction in the weak conjugation. 

(a) Verbs whose contracted form is still in common use. 

(1) bend send 
build (2) burst 

guild thrust 

gird cast 

lend cost 

pen cut 

rend put 

(6) Verbs whose contracted form is now only used in poetry. 

bum geld slip snap 

check knock strip spell 

crack pass whip mix 

dip pitch swell lift 

dwell press snatch quit 
fetch 

(II.) Contraction in the mixed conjttffation. 

(a) Verbs in which the root rowels ea (long e) and ee are changed 
into ea (short e) and e short. 

bereave keep speed feed 

cleave leave sweep spread 

creep mean weep lead 

deal meet bleed read 

feel sleep breed hear 
flee 

(b) Verbs forming the past indicative and past participle in aught 
or ought. 

seek bring buy freight (E) 

beseech think fight work (B) ■ 

teach catch 

(c) Verbs ending in vnd forming the past tenses in ound. 
bind find wind grind 

(d) The following verbs are not classified, — 

sell stand clothe (B) make 

tell come abide %\y;^ 

hold 
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XXVI. Voice. — The Voice of a verb is the form which the 
Terb takes to express whether the agent or the object of th< energy 
signified is the subject of the sentence. There are two voices, — 

1. The Active Voice. 

2. The Passive Voice. 

The Active Voice is the form the verb takes when the agent of the 
action implied is also the grammatical subject of the sentence. 

The Passive Voice is the form which the verb takes when the 
object of the action implied is the subject of the sentence ; i.e., when 
the action is considered as suffered by the subject. 

Abtel.— Intransitive verbs, from their nature, cannot regularly be used in 
passive voice. 

JVbte2.— There is no distinct form for the passive voice in English, but the 
past participle. It is therefore expressed by a periphrasis, viz., the verb * to he 
with the pott partteipk. 

XXVII. Mood. — Mood (Latin Modus) is a certain variation in 
the form of a verb, by means of which we can show the mode or 
Tnanner in which the attribute or fact indicated by the verb is con- 
nected in thought with the thing that is spoken of ; or the mood 
shows the manner in which an attribute is asserted of the subject. 
There axe five Moods, — 

1. The Infinitive. 

2. The Imperative. 

3. The Indicative. 

4. The Subjunctive. 

5. The Potential. 

To these may he added, — 

6. The Participle. 

7. The Gerund. 

1. Tbe Infinitive Mood simply afiSrms the attribute of the 
subject. It is in English always the shortest form of the verb, and 
is * the predicate of a stibordinate sentence^ which has become 99 
stihordinate as to have lost its independent character, and become an 
integral part of the principal sentence* 

It is an impersonal mood, and is capable only of expressing two 
relations of time, — 

(I.) Present or Impeic^oct. 
(2.) Past. 

Thjs form of the verb is usually denoted \)y tke igT«^sv\Aawto. 
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2. The ImperatlTe Mood simply afi&rms the attribnte of the 
subject.'^hen it expresses a command or entreaty. The modality is 
expressed by the inversion of the order of the subject and predicate. 

3. Tlie ZndloatlTe Mood is that form of the verb which ex- 
presses direct assertion or interrogation with the relations of time, 
person and number. 

4. Tlie Sabjunetlve Mood expresses a conditional affirmation, 
or one depending upon another affirmation, with the relations of 
time, person, and number, 

5. Tbe Potential Mood expresses a hypothetical affirmation, 

or one conceived as contingent upon something not expressed, with 

the relations of time, person, and number. 

Note.— Each, of these last three may take an interrogative form when the 
affirmation depends upon information to be supplied in the answer. This is 
signified by an inversion of the subject and predicate. 

6. Tbe Parttdplev often considered a vnood, is a verbal adjec- 
tive, dififering from other adjectives by carrying with it the idea of 
time ; or, ' it is the predicate of a subordinate adjective or adverbial 
sentence which has become so subordinate as to have lost its indepen- 
dent character, and become an integral part of the principal sentence.' 

Note X.—lt of ui adjective sentence its subject is some word in the principal 
sentence. 

N<^ 2. — If of an adverbial sentence its subject is the Nominative Absolute. 

It expresses the relations of time : — 
(1.) Imperfect, or Present. 

(2.) Perfect, or Past, used in all tenses of the passive voice, and 
tenses of the active voice when complete. 

7. Tbe Oenmd is a verbal noun. It is like the imperfect par- 
ticiple in form but differs from it in construction. 

XXVIU. Tense (Latin Tempus) is the form of the verb which 
expresses the relation in time of the affirmation of the speaker. By 
the use of inflections and auxiliary verbs the diffelrent tenses are 
expressed. They are six in number; viz., 1. Primary Tenses. 

(1.) Present. 
(2.) Past. 
(3.) Future. 

2. Secondary Tenses. 

(4.) Present Perfect, 
(6.) Past Perfect.. 
(6.) Putute Peiieict. 
^<^.-~TbeBe 0econdai7 tenses axe often caXVaaL ocmvpleU Um«»- 

1>2 
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1. Tlie Present Tease denotes present time. It has three 
forms : — 

(a) Denoting habitual action and what is tnie at all times ; as, / 
love. This is the simple form. 

(b) Denoting that the action is now going on ; as, / am loving. 
This is the progressive form. 

(c) Denoting a positive assertion ; as, I do love. This is the 
emphatic form. 

2. Tbe Past Tense, or Preterit^ denotes past time. It has three 
forms : — 

(a) Denoting an action which took place at some time completely 
past; as, Iloved. This is the simple form. 

(6) Denoting an action unfinished at a certain specified time past; 
as, I was loving. This is the progressive form. 

(c) Denoting that an action did positively take place at a certain 
time past ; as, / did love. This is the emphatic form. 

3. Tlie Futore Tense denotes future time. It has two fbrms : — 
(a) Denoting an action that is yet to take place ; as, / shaU love. 

This is the simple form. 

{h) Denoting an action that is to take place at some future speci- 
fied time ; as, / shaU he loving. This is the progressive form. 

NoU.—Tha simple fatare is sometimes called the predictive fatare, and the 
progrestivey the imperoHve fature. 

4. Tbe Present Perfeet Tense denotes past time completed 
in the present, or connected with the present. It has two forms : — 

(a) Denoting an action as haying been finished in some time past, 
reckoning from the present ; as, / have loved. This is the simple 
form. 

{h) Denoting an action that is just finished; as, / have been 
loving. This is the progressive form. 

5. Tlie Past Perfeet Tense denotes past time that precedes 
some other past time. It has two forms : — 

(a) Denoting an action as past before some other past time speci- 
fied ; as, I had loved. This is the simple form. 

(b) Denoting an action as going on before another action took 
place ; as, / had been loving. This is \heprogre^ve form. 

6. Tbe Future Perfeet Tense denotes fature time that pre- 
eedes some other fatare time. It has two lonns *. — 

^aj Denoting an action that will \)e past at ^omfe ^\.\a^ ^axs^^ 
speeded; as, I shall have loved. This is t\i© siwpU ioTm. 
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(h) Denoting that an action will be going on before a certain other 
fatnre action will take place ; as, / shall have been loving. This 
is the progressive form. 

XXIX. Vnxnber. — Nvmher is an inflection of the verb which in- 
dicates the number of its subject, the more clearly to define of what 
subject it is the predicate. Number is only indicated by inflection 
in the second and third persons singular of the Indicative Mood. 

Verbs have two nimibers, the Singvlar and the Plural, correspond- 
ing to the twofold distinction in nouns and personcil pronouns. 

XXX. Person. — Person is an inflection of the verb serving to 
indicate the person of its subject. 

Verbs have three persons, the First, Second, and Third, corre- 
sponding to the threefold distinction of personal pronouns. Nouns 
are naturally of the third person. 

XXXI. OF AinrTTiT/l»T Va&88. 

Auxiliary Verbs are used in the English Language to express 
those moods and tenses which are not capable of being expressed by 
inflection. The following is a list of the auxiliary verbs, — 

1 . Those that are always aiLxUiary : may, can, shall, must, ought. 

2. Those that are sometimes auxiliary, and sometimes principal 
verbs : to be, to have^ do, will, let, dare. 

Simple CooJoffatioa of Auxiliary Verbs. 

(I.) To be. 

Present Ii\finiHve, To be 

Present Participle, Being 

Past Participle, Been 

Imperative, Be 

Indicative, 

Present. PasL 

am are was were 

art are wast were 

is are was were 

Sufjunctive. 
PretenU Post, 

be be -wet^ ^^^t^ 

he be i?«tt '^^t* 

be be "wete "wct^ 
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(U.) To Have. 




Present Infinitive, 


To have 


Present Participle. 


Having 


Past PaHidple. Had 


Indicative, 




Praent, 


P^sL 


have have 


had had 


hast have 


hadst had 


has have 


had had 


Subjunctive, 




PrtwU, 


Pa$t, 


have have 


had had 


have have 


had had 


have have 


had h&d 


(TIT.) Sliall. Indicative Mood only. 




Pretent, 


Pott, 


Shall 


Should 


8ha1t 


Shouldst 


ShaU 


Should 


(IV.) IRnu. IndicAtive Mood only. 




PruenL 


P^ut. 


Will 


Would 


Wilt 


Wonldst 


Will 


Would 


(V.) Can. Indicative Mood only. 




Present, 


Pa$t, 


Can 


Could 


Canst 


Couldst 


Can 


Could 


(VI.) May. Indicative Mood only. 




Preaent. 


Pott, 


May 


Might 


Mayest 


Mightest 


May 


Might 


• 

(VII.) BCnst. Indicative Mood, pre 


fient tense onl 



Must, &c. 

(VIII.) OugrhU Indicative Mood, preaeut \«»T»ft oiA.^. 

Ought, &c. 
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(IX.) Bo. Indicative Mood only. 




Pretent, 


POit 


Do 


Did 


Doest 


Didst 


Does 


Did 


(X.) Bare. Indicative Mood only. 




PruenL 


Past, 


Dare 


Durst 


Daiest 


Durst 


Dare 


Durst 


(XI.) &et. Imperative Mood only. 




Let. 





Note,— To do, to dare, and to let, are also independent verbs ; they then take a 
regular conjugation. 

Votes on tbe Auxiliary Verbs. 

I. rodoisnsed 

1. To give greater emphads to a verb. 

2. In negative sentences ; as, * I did not say so.' 

3. In interrogative sentences ; as, ' />o you really think he did ? ' 

4. In sentences of entreat ; as/ Z>o hdp me.* 

II. Tobei3 used in combinations with the present participle to express the 
action of the verb. 

1. As oontinning at the time spoken <rf. 

2. As continually taking place. 

3. As hnmedlately about to take place. 

III. ShdUandiHU, 

^uUl iB used when the source or motive of action is supposed to exist out of 
the subject ; t.e., as a duty or necessilgr. 

Will when the source of action is supposed to exist in the subject. 

Both express futurity, and are distinguished by the consideration whether the 
will is in the speaker, the spoken to, or the spoken of. 

1. If therefore the action is supposed to depend upon the will of the speaker, 
the use will run thus:— 

I will We win 

Thou Shalt You shall 

He shall They shall 

2. If upon the will of the person addressed : — 

I shall We shall 

Thou wilt You will 

He shall They shall 

3. If upon the will of some third person :— 

I Shan ' We shall 

Thou Shalt Yoa^os:^ 

He will T\ass 'w^^ 

If simple ttttarlty is to be expteeaed, tiJft wpeaaBBt «Js«oa& '«^^'^'=\^!|^s]^ 
Hods to tbeperaoa epoken to, either that ol «D. i^f«rior,«t ^Jm^ ov^«wi»^ 
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If the former, the speaker cannot express so wdl his will, as his dnty or 
obligation, and will therefore use, * I shall.' 

In the second case, * / mil* would be properly used, bat from conrtesy, or 
from an English feeiing of an eqnality of all persons with oneself, * I shall ' is 
used. 

Simple fatnrity is therefore thus expressed : — 

I shall We shall 

Thon wilt Yon will 

He will They win 

* Will' being nsed in the second and third persons from a coorteons supposi- 
tion that the motiye of action is in themselyes. 

Since, then, shall is appropriated in this case in the first person to express 
simple fatnrity, if an obligation is to be definitely expressed, * I shall ' would 
have no emphatic meaning, so the periphrasis * lamtobe* i& used. 

Similarly, if the action is to be emphatically noted as depending on the will of 

the third person, who is the salqeot, a periphra^ is used ; as, * J7« m willini/ to 

be,' * He intends to be.* 

yote.— In eommon conTorMtlon the fblloving eontraetioiii are lued — PO, He'ttt You'll, 
Tkty^UytarJwOl, wu. I wief, tito.rtor I wiO not, 0tc. IcJkan't, ete.,for I tAoKiMX^ete. 

IV. Should and would axe used for the formation of the past and past perfect 
tenses of the potential mood. Their ose corresponds to that of shall and willy of 
which they are the past tenses. 

V. i/<:^ and mtgrAt are used to express— 

1. The idea of a right to perform the action as existing in the subject ; they 
thus express freedom, permission, or right ; as, ' Now I may say what I like.' 

2. The idea of the possibility or probability of the action, either as already 
determined, but not known to the speaker, or as being in the future, and there- 
fore undetermined ; as, * It mav be true, but I don't believe it.' 

8. A wish; as, * May you be happy.' 

Note This maaning it indicated by may preceding iu Mit^eet 

VI. Cbn and oouM express— 

1. The inner power to perform the action, as efxisting in the subject, t. ^ ., 
capability. 

2. A remote possibility of an action whose truth is not known to the speaker ^ 
as, ' It can be so, I deny it not.' 

Note. — If nol if nted with can both arc written at one word, eamui. 

VII. if tut signifies— 

1. A necessity to the performance of the action of the verb, as existing inde- 
pendently of the will of the subject ; as, ' We must do without it, that is all.' 

2. And sometimes belief amounting to moral certainly that the action has 

taken place ; as, * There must be some cause for the report.' 

Note. — A« mutt, ae expresiire of antecedent ea t ot, can have no past tente, the neeetdtj of a past 
action most be esprened bya periphnwia ; ae, * I wu obliged to do it.* 

Vm. Let is used only in the imperative mood, and expresses a prayer or 
request. It is followed by the subject of the principal verb in the objective 
case, and the verb in the infinitive mood ; as, *'Let him love the girl* 

IX. Ou^h$ expreaaM a moral duty ; it always requires the preposition to before 
the following SnSzdtiye; aa, * Yon ought to do ao.' 

^oit.—OmffAS im naOj tbepaet teate of • to oire.' and It naed m vx awaMIkKi otA-i \a.\\» \mx 
- S0 moral obUgatioa it «oa$idend aa alwayi prv^xiatlns. 
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XXXII. OF TBB VBRB SVBBTAirTZVS. 

Tl&e Verb Substantive is made up of three different verbs, 
each of which is defective in some of its parts ; namely, was^ be, am. 
The parts which are defective in one verb are supplied by the in- 
flections of one of the others. 

The Substantive Verb is used, — 

1. As an auxiliary in the passive voice. 

2. As a copula J in connecting the predicate of a proposition with 
the subject. 

3. In predicating pure or absolute existence ; as ' God is,* i.e., 
* God exists.' 

CooJuffatlon of tbe Verb ■ To be.' 

Principal Pabts. 
Present. Am Past. "Was Past part. Been 







Indicative Mood 


• 








Present Tense, 








Sing. 






Plur. 


1. 


I am 




1. 


We are 


2. 


Thou art 




2. 


You are 


3. 


He is 




3. 


They are 



Present Perfect Tense, 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I have been 1. We have been 

2. Thou hast been 2. You have been 

3. He has been 3. They have been 

Past Tense, 
Sing. JPlur, 

1. I was 1. "We were 

2. Thou wast 2. You were 

3. He was 3. They were 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I had been \. ^^\ka^>Q^^ 

2. Tiiou hadst been 7., ^crQ.\k»^'^^«^ 

3. He had been ^,T\i«i>QsA.>c»««^ 
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Future Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I shall or will be 1. We shall or will be 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Yoa shall or will be 

3. He shall or will be 3. They shall or will be 

Future Perfect Tense, 
Sing. Phir. 

1. I shall or will have been 1. We shall or will have been 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 2. Ton shall or will have been 

3. He shall or will have been 3. They shall or will have been 

SxTBJTTKCnVE MoOD. 

Present Tense. 
Sing, Plur. 

1. If I be 1. If we be 

2. If thou be 2. If yon be 

3. If he be 3. If they be 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. If I have been 1. If we have been 

2. If thou hast been 2. If you have been 

3. If he has been 3. If they have been 

Present Tense {Second Form). 

Sing. Plur, 

1. If I am 1. If we are 

2. If thou art 2. If you are 

3. If he is 3. If they are 

Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. If I were 1. If we were 

2. If thou wert 2. If you were 

3. If he were 3. If they were 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. If I bad been \. li -w^ VmjI been 

2. If thon hadst been 1. 1^ '5ou\ia^>Qwjii 

3. If be bad been ' ^. li tVe^ ^MaidL>o«iD. 
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Past Tense (Second Form). 

Sing. Plur. 

1. If I was 1. If we were 

2. If thou wast 2. If yoa were 

3. If he was 3. If they were 

Future Thnse. 
9mg. Plur, 

1. If I shall or will be 1. If we shall or will be 

2. If thou shalt or wilt be 2. If you shall or wiU be 

3. If he shall or will be 3. If they shall or will be 

Future Perfect Tense, 

Sing, Flur, 

1. If I shall or will have been 1. If we shall or will have been 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have 2. If you shall or will have been 

been 

3. If he shall or will have been • 3. If they shall or will have been 

PoTBMTiAL Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must be 1. We may, can, or must be 

2. Thoumayest, canst, or must be 2. You may, can, or must be 

3. He may, can, or must be 3. They may, can, or must be 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing, Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

been been 

2. Thou may est, canst, or must 2. You may, can, or must have 

have been been 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

been been 

Past Tense, 
Sing, Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be should be 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, 2. You mi^bfc^ ^sjsok^^ -'^r3Qi^^ w 

wovldBty or shouldst be ^wi^^Xife 

3. He might, could, wotdd, or ^. T\i«^ tdm^qJ^, ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Bhovdd be ^wX^'Vi^ 
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Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been should have been 

2. Thou mightest, oouldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst, or shouldst have should have been 

been 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have been should have been 

Infinitivb Mood. 
Present. To be Present Perfect. To have been 

Imferativb Mood. 

Present Tense, 
aing, Plur. 

2. Be, or be thou . 2. Be, or be you 

3. Let him be 3. Let them be 

Pabticiflbs. 
Present. Being 
Past, or Perfect. Been 
Compound Perfect. Having been. 

XXXIII. COVJVOATZOV OF A STROVO VB&8. 

Active Voice. 

Pbiiycipal Pabts. 
Present. Take Past. Took Past Part. Taken 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I take 1. We take 

2. Thou takest 2. You take 

3. He takes 3. They take 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I have taken 1. "We Via^e ^akaTi. 

^. Tliou bast taken i. 'Yoxk\\a."7ft\a3terk. 

S, Se has taken 3. T\i©y "Viar^ft XsCtwi 
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Past Tense, 

SHng. Plur. 

1. I took 1. We took 

2. Thou tookest 2. You took 

3. He took 3. They took 

Past Perfect Tense, 
Sing. Plur, 

1. I had taken 1. We had taken 

2. Thou hadst taken 2. You had taken 

3. He had taken 3. They had taken 

Future Tense, 
Sing, Plur, 

1. I shall or will take 1. We shall or will take 

2. Thou shalt or wilt take 2. You shall or will take 

3. He shall or will take 3. They shall or will take 

Futwre Perfect Tense, 
Sing, Plur, 

1. I shall or will have taken 1. We shall or will have taken 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have taken 2. You shall or will have taken 

3. He shall or will have taken 3. They shall or will have taken 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur.'S 

1. If I take 1. If we take 

2. If thou take 2. If you take 

3. If he take 3. If they take 

Present Tense {Second Form). 
Sing, Plur. 

1. If I take 1. If we take 

2. If thou takest 2. If you take 

3. If he takes 3. If they take 

Note.— The seoond form of the present tenae, and the forms of all the other 
tenses of the Active voice of the Snbjunctlye Mood are the same as those for the 
Indicative Mood. 

PoTKNTiAL Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must take 1. We ma^^, casv, w xsjm^XsSsa 

2. Thou majest, canst, or mxiait 1. Xoxi. mwj , «Bxv^ w \s£as^.*v3^t» 

take ^^ 

3. He may, can„ or must take ^. tYkft^ Taswl^ <:»».> <^ '"^'^^ 
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Present Perfect Tense. 

Sittg. Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must have taken 1. We may, can, or must have 

taken 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must 2. You may, can, or must have 

have taken taken 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

taken taken 

Past Tense, 
aing. Plur, 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

take should take 

2. Thoumightest,couldst,wouldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

or shouldst take should take 

3. He might) could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should take should take 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have taken should have taken 

2. Thoumightest,couldst,wouldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

or shouldst have taken should have taken 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have taken should have taken 

iNFiNiTrvB Mood. 
Present. To take Present Perfect. To have taken 

Imfebattve Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

2. Take, or take thou 2. Take, or take you 

3. Let him take 3. Let them take 

Pabticifles. 

I¥esent, Taking 

Past, or Perfect. Taken 

Compound Perfect, Having talteii 
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PasslTe Voice. 

Indicativb Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I am taken 1. We are taken 

2. Thou art taken 2. You are taken 

3. He is taken 3. They are taken 

Present Perfect Tense, 
Sing. Plur, 

1. I have been taken 1. We have been taken 

2. Thou hast been taken 2. You have been taken 

3. He has been taken 3. They have been taken 

Past Tense. 

m 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I was taken 1. We were taken 

2. Thou wast taken 2. You were taken 

3. He was taken 3. They were taken ^ 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur, 

1. I had been taken 1. We had been taken 

2. Thou hadst been taken 2. You had been taken 

3. He had been taken 3. They had been taken 

Future Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I shall or will be taken 1. We shall or will be taken 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be taken 2. You shall or will be taken 

3. He shall or will be taken 3. They shall or will be taken 

Future Perfect Tense, 
Sing. Plur, 

1. I shall or will have been 1. We shall or will have been 

taken taken 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 2. You %bsi2\ or 'w^\«:^'!i^ \5i<assv 

taken XxHust^. 

8. He abaU or will have been S. T\i«y »\MeKL 0T''i«\\i2w^^^^ 
taken XsSkss^ 
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SuBJUNcnvB Mood. 

Present Tenae, 
Sing. Plur. 

1. If I be taken 1. If we be taken 

2. If thou be taken 2. If you be taken 

3. If he be taken 3. If they be taken 

Present Tense (Second Form), 
Sing, • Plur. 

1. If I am taken 1. If we are taken 

2. If thou art taken 2. If you are taken 

3. If be is taken 3. If they are taken 

. Past Tense, 

Sing, Plur. 

1. If I were taken 1. If we were taken 

2. If thou wert taken 2. If you were taken 

3. If he were taken 3. If they were taken 

Past Tense (Second Form). 
Sing. Plur. 

1. If I was taken 1. If we were taken 

2. If thou wast taken 2. If you were taken 
* 3. If he was taken 3. If they were taken 

Note.—The second forms of the present and past tenses and those of all the 
remaining tenses of the Bnbjunctiye Mood, Passive Voice, are the same as those 
for the Indicative Mood. 

PoTBNnAL Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Sing, Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must be taken 1. We may, can, or must be taken 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must 2. You may, can, or must be taken 

be taken 

3. He may, can, or must be taken 3. They may, can, or must be 

taken 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing, Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must have been 1. We may, can, or must have 

taken been taken 

2. Thou majesty canst, or must 2. You may, can, or must have 
Iiare been taken \)Qein taken 

S. 'ffemajr,can, ormnathaveheen 3. They may, caa, or Tnjaa\.\x!w^ 
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Past Tense, 

Sing. Plur, 

1. I might, oould, should, or 1. We might, could, should, or 

would be taken would be taken 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, 2. You might, could, should, or 

shouldst, or wouldst be taken would be taken 

3. He might, could, should, or 3. They might, could, should, 

would be taken or would be taken 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I might, could, should, or would 1. We might, could, should, or 

have been taken would have been taken 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, 2. You might, could, should, 

shouldst, or wouldst have or would have been taken 

been taken 

3. He might, could, should, or 3. They might, could, should, 

would have been taken or would have been taken 

Infinitivb Mood. 

Present. To be taken Present Perfect. To have been taken 

Imfebatiye Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

2. 6e taken, or Be thou taken 2. Be taken, or Be you taken 

3. Let him be taken 3. Let them be taken. 

Pabticcples. 

Present. Being taken 
Past^ or Perfect. Taken 
Compound Perfect, Having taken. 

XXXIV. coir JvoATioir or a, xstbax vbhb. 

Active Voioe. 

Pbincipal Parts. 
Present. Love Past. Loved Past Participle. Loved 

Iin>ioATrvB Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

I. I love \. '^^Vy?^ 

2. Thou Jovest 1. ^wslV^?^ 

3. He lovet,h, or lovea ^. "^^^^ ^^''^ 
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Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. Ihavft loved 1. We have loved 

2. Thou hast loved 2. You have loved 

3. He has loved 3. They have loved 

Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I loved 1. We loved 

2. Thou lovedst 2. You loved 

3. He loved 3. They loved 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I had loved I. We had loved 

2. Thou hadst loved 2. You had loved 

3. He had loved 3. They had loved 

Future Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I shall or will love 1. We shall or will love 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love 2. You shall or will love 

3. He shall or vnll love 3. They shall or will love 

Future Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I shall or will have loved 1 . We shall or will have loved 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have loved 2. You shall or will have loved 

3. He shall or will have loved 3. They shall or will have loved 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. If I love 1. If we love 

2. If thou love 2. If you love 

3. If he love 3. If they love 

Note.— The other tenses of the Subjunctive Mood take the same form as those 
of the Indicative Mood. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must love 1. We may, can, or must love 

^. Thou mayeat, canst, or must 2. You may, caiv, or must love 
-^ove 

3. Me may, can, or must Jove 3. TTaey may, cau, or m\x»VVs^^ 
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Present Perfect Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must have 1. We may, can, or must have 

loved loved 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must 2. You may, can, or must have 

have loved loved 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

loved loved 

PcLst Tense. 
Sing. Plur, 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should love should love 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst, or sholildst love should love 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should love should love 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or should 1. We might, could, would, or 

have loved should have loved 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst) or shouldst have should have loved 

loved 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should have loved should have loved 

Infinitivb Mood. 
Present. To love. Present Perfect. To have loved. 

Imperative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Plur. 

2. Love, or love thou 2. Love, or love you 

3. Let him love 3. Let them love 

Pabticiplss. 

Present. Loving 

Past, or Perfect. lioved 

Compound Perfect. Tia.^iife^^^^ 
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Passive Voloe. 

Indicativb Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Sing. Flur, 

1. I am loyed 1. We are loved 

2. Thou art loved 2. You are loved 

3. He is loved 3. They are loved 

Present Perfect Tense, 
Sing, Phtr, 

1. I have been loved 1. We have been loved 

2. Thou hast been loved 2. You have been loved 

3. He has been loved 3. They have been loved 

Past Tense, 
Sing, Plur, 

1. I was loved 1. We were loved 

2. Thou wast loved 2. You were loved 

3. He was loved 3. They were loved 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing, Plur, 

1. I had been loved 1. We had been loved 

2. Thou hadst been loved 2. You had been loved 

3. He had been loved 3. They had been loved 

Future Tense* 
Sing* Plur, 

1. I shall or will be loved 1. We shall or will be loved 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be loved 2. You shall or will be loved 

3. He shall or will be loved 3. They shall or will be loved 

Future Perfect Tense, 
Sing, Plur, 

1. I shall or will have been 1. We shall or will have been 

loved loved 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 2. You shall or will have been 

loved loved 

3. He shall or will ha^e been 3. They shall or will have been 

loved loved 

SUBJUNCTIVB MoOD. 

Present Tense, 
Sing, Plur, 

1. If I be loved 1. li 'W«>"Vi«>Vy?^^ 

2. If tbon be loved *2. H -joxsLXi^Vs^^ 

3. If be he loved ^. li^iXxe^'V)^'^^^^ 
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Past Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. If I were loved 1, If we were lov^d 

2. If thou wert loved 2. If you were loved 

3. If he were loved 3. If they were loved 

Note.—TbB other tenses of the Sabjanctive Mood are the same in form as 
those of the Indicative. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1 . I may, can, or must be loved 1 . "We may, can, or must be loved 

2. Thoumayest, canst, 07* must be 2. You may, can, or must be 

loved loved 

3. He may, can, or must be 3. They may, can, or must be 

loved loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I may, can, or must have been 1. We may, can, or must have 

loved been- loved 

2. Thou mayest, canst, or must 2. You may, can, or must have 

have been loved ' been loved 

3. He may, can, or must have 3. They may, can, or must have 

been loved been loved 

Past Tense. 
Smg. Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be loved should be loved 

2. Thou mightest, couldst, 2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst, or shouldst be should be loved 

loved 

3. He might, could, would, or 3. They might, could, would, or 

should be loved should be loved 

Past Perfect Tense. 
Sing. Plur. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been loved should have been loved 

2. Thou mightest, couldst^ 2. You might, could, would, or 

wouldst, or shouldst have should h.a.\^ \i'6«BLVs^'ii^ 

been loved 

3. He might, could, would, or %. T^ie^ ^^^^^ ^"^^^ ^^^"^ 
should have been loved %^ia\i\^>B»-^^ V.«^^ 
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Infinitivb Mood. 
Present. To be loved Present Perfect. To have been loved 

Imperative Mood. 

2. Be loved, or Be thou loved 2. Be loved, or Be you loved 

3. Let him be loved 3. Let them be loved 

Pabticiples. 

Present. Being loved Past^ op Perfect, Loved 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved. 

XXXV. OTBBS MODBS OF COVTUGATZOIT. 

A. The Progressive Form is employed to denote an unfinished 
action or state with definite time, as the common form is employed 
for indefinite time. It is composed of the present participle and 
some of the forms of the verb to be ; and, in the potential, of certain 
auxiliary verbs. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. I am taking, thou art taking, &c. 

Present Perfect. I have been taking, thou hast been taking, &c. 

Past Tense. I was taking, thou wast taking, &c. 

Past Perfect. I had been taking, thou hadst been taking, &c. 

Future Tense. I shall or will be taking, &c. 

Future Perfect. I shall or will have been taking, &c. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

The forms of the subjunctive mood are the same as those of the 
indicative with some conditional conjunction prefixed. The present 
and past tenses have double forms. 

Present Tense. If I am taking, if I be taking, &c. 
Past Tense. If I was taking, if I were taking, &c. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 1 may, can, or must be taking, &c. 
J*resen^ Ferjecf. I may, can, or must have been taking, &c. 
.^^s/ Tense. I might, could, would, or 8houYd\ife \a\l\ti%, ^o, 
^as^ J^er/ece. I might, could, would, or 8\iO\M\ia.^e\ift«ti\xC8Mi%,^^i.. 
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iNFiNinvB Mood. 

Present Tense. To be taking 
Present Perfect, To have been taking 

Imfebatiye Mood. 
Present Ttnse. Be thou taking 

B. The Emphatic Form represents an act or state asserted with 
emphasis. It is confined to the indicative and imperative moods in 
the active voice. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. I do take Past Tense. 1 did take 

Imperative Mood. 
Present Tense. Do thou take 

C. The Interrogative Form is employed in asking a question. It 
is formed by either placing the subject of the sentence after the 
verb, or between the auxiliary and the verb. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. Take I? Do I take? Am I taking ? 
Present Perfect, Have I taken ? Have I been taking ? 
Past Tense. Took I ? Did I take ? Was I taking ? 
Past Perfect. Had I taken ? Had I been taking ? 
Future Tense. Shall I or will I take ? Shall I or will I be taking? 
Future Perfect. Shall I or will I have taken ? Shall I or will I have 

been taking ? 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. May I, can I, or must I take ? 

Present Perfect. May I, can I, or must I have taken ? 

Past Tense. Might I, could I, would I, or should I take ? 

Past Perfect. Might I, could I, would I, or should I have taken? 

XXXVI. Suphonio ModifloattoBS. 

1. If the infinitive ends in a sibilant, as sh^ ch, ss, or or, the third 
person of the present indicative inserts e before the s. 

2. If the infinitive ends in o, an e Bil^xi^ \a \Tiset\fi^\»'5&2ft^^Ciw^ ^"^'^ 
the third person singular of the pxeseiit m^vsaXxs^. .^ 

3. If the infinitive ends in y pTeGeaaai >d^ ^ ^^aoaaio^."^^ ^ 
changed into i. 
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(a) Id the second and third persons singular of the present in- 
dicative. 

(b) In the past tense indicative, and the past participle. 

4. Four verbs whose infinitives end in y preceded by a vowel, 
change the y into i in the past tense indicative and the past parti- 
ciple, viz., pay, lat/, stay, and say. 

5. Verbs ending in ie in the infinitive change the ie into y in the 
present participle. 

6. The final consonant is doubled before every infiection except 
the third person singular of the present indicative in — 

(a) Monosyllabic verbs ending in a simple consonant preceded by 
a simple vowel. 

(h) Polysyllabic verbs of similar ending if the accent falls upon 
the last syllable. 

(c) Verbs ending in I and p preceded by a single vowel however 
the accent falls. 

XXXVII. SelleetiTe Verbs. 

The reciprocal use of a verb is when the agent and object, though 
considered apart, are one and the same person ; as, '/ hurt myself,* 
• he perjured himself* In this use of the verb the objective case is 
, always a reflective pronoun. 

Note,— 'When the plural form of the secood person of the verb is used for the 
singular for the sake of courtesy, the compound reciprocal form in the objective 
case requires the plnral personal pronoun to be combined with the singular 
number of self; ^-g't ^ou did it yourself. 

XXXVIII. Impersonal verbs. 

Impersonal Verbs are such as cannot have a personal subject (/, 
thou, he), and are used only in the third person singular. They 
are such verbs as describe the operations of nature and the state of 
the weather, without any reference to the agency by which it is 
effected, the mere event being affirmed, and no logical subject is 
conceived of, or expressed ; as, ^it rains* ^it thunders* *U is warm* 
The pronoun it is here merely the grammatical subject. 

iVb^.— This use of the pronoun U must not be confounded with its use in 
such a sentence as, * It came to pcus ttuiU Ood did tempt Abraham,* where it 
stands for the sentence * Qod did tempt Abraham,* which is the logical subject 
of the predicate came to pass. This use of the pronoun i< is by some gram- 
marians called the QcASi-sul^eci. 

XXXIX. Ifefective Verbs. 

-^^ff^fy've Verbs are such as want many teiiBG^ m^^ ^eiiiwift, «a Va 
^^fonowingUat: — 
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Present. 


Past. 


Past Participle, 


can 


could 


— 


may 


might 




must 


must 




ought 


ought 




shall 


should 




will 


would 


• — 


wis 


wist 




wit or wot 


wot 


— 


beware 




.^_ 



Could is irregular, for the I is not a part of the original word. 

Must is never varied in termination. 

Ought is varied in the second person singular : * thou oughtest.' 

Beware is used only in the imperative and infinitive moods. 

Quoth is used chiefly in the first and third persons singular of the 

present and past tenses. It has the peculiarity of preceding 

its pronoun ; as, ' qtioth I, ' quoth he.* 
Wis is obsolete ; wist is not much used. 
Wit is confined to the phrase in the infinitive, ' to witf* = namely, 

Latin ' videlicet.' 
Hark is used only in the imperative mood. 

XL. nrFibBCTzoirs of tbs abvsbb. 

The only inflections which the Adverb undergoes, and that in com- 
paratively few cases, are those of Comparison. 

1. Primitive Adverbs form degrees of comparison similar to adjec- 
tives; ABjfastf faster, fastest ; soon, sooner, soonest. 

2. Derived Adverbs express degrees of comparison by the addition 
of the adverbs Tnore and most, or less and least ; as, brightly, more 
brightly, most brightly ; wisely, less wisely, least wisely. 

Exception, — Early, earUer, earliest. 

3. The following adverbs are compared irregularly : — 

Positive. 
well 
ill 

little 
much 
far 
late 

XLL Supplementary Wotem oxi cecxalvB.^'cws^^s^^^^ 
used in the foregoing notes, \jwt. aWU xiA^ Vj io»5£^ ^s«s»ss^ 



Comparative. 
better 


Superlative. 
best 


worse 
less * 


worst 
least 


more 

farther 

latex 


most 

farthest, f artherxs^*^ 
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(I.) The Arttole* which is really a Distinguishing Adjective, 
may be defined as a word limiting a general conception by the 
arbitrary determination of the speaker. 

There are two articles in English — 

1. The Definite Axticle—the, 

2. The Indefinite Article—^, or an. 

A. The Definite Article, The, is so called because it particularizes 
one or more of the objects included under a general noun, either, as 
especially referred to, or as mentioned before. 

B. The Indefinite Article, A, or an, is used to designate one of a 
class without particularly^ defining which. 

A is used before a consonant, and an before a vowel or a silent h. 

Nok 1.— Before words beginning with u long, a is generally, though not 
nniversally used ; as, a union ; a use ; and also before words beginning with eu 
or etr, as, * a European,' ' a ewe.' 

Note 2.— An is frequently used before an aspirated h, if the accent does not 
fall on the first syllable ; as, * an historical tale.' 

Note Z.—A is used before one and onu, because these words are pronounced as 
if beginning with to ; as, ' such a one ; ' ' a onoe &mous actor.' 

Note 4.— The indefinite article is not used before nouns in the plural number. 

(II.) Tlie A<UoetlTe. 

1. A Proper Adjective is one that is derived from a proper noun ; 
as, Roman, tcom. Rome ; English, &om England, 

2. A Common Adjective is one that is not derived from a proper 
name, and expresses quality. 

3. A Pronominal Adjective is one that partakes of the nature of a 
pronoun and an adjective, being sometimes used as the one, and 
sometimes as the other. The following have been called pronominal 
adjectives: This, that, these, those; each,every, either, neither ; much, 
many, few, several ; all, none, any, one, other, another, such, smne, 
both; certain, divers, else; former, latter, first, last ; own, same, 
what, which. These words are often classed with pronouns. 

4. A Participial Adjective is one that has the form of a participle 
without the idea of time ; as, 'A pleasing person ; ' * A graven 
image.' 

5. A Factitive Adjective is one that asserts some quality that 
naturally is inherent in the noun to which it belongs, or it is the 
predicate of the sentence in which it is found ; as, ' The rose smells 

stffe^^/ ' 'The man is rich* 

^o^.—Tbe place of the factitive adjective is always a'ttet t\ie v^i^^^^fc oi^ ^"^^^ 
9ei2feace, wbea it is not itself the predicate. 
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6. A Compound Adjective is one that is made up of two or more 
words, usually joined by a hyphen ; as, welUhorn^ love-lorn, sun- 
burnt, 

(III.) The Adverb. 

An Interrogative Adverb is one that is used in asking a question. 

yote.— The following distinction should be noticed concerning interrogatives. 
If yon ask t^Ao, tehich^ tehtU, how manpt you inquire concerning some noun ; 
but if you ask where, whence, whither, when, how often, you inquire concerning 
some verb. Hence the propriety of calling the class which relates to nouns Pro- 
nouns, and the class that relates to verbs Adverbs. 

(IV.) Coi^unetions. 

1. Co-ordinating conjunctions which show the relation between 
the co-ordinate members of a compound sentence. 

2. Sub-ordinating conjuncHonsYrhich. show the relation of the sub- 
ordinate sentences in a complex sentence to the principal one. 

(V.) Zntexjeottons. 

Interjections are words expressive of emotion. They have no con- 
struction and no parsing. They may be divided into,— 
Interjections expressive of — 



Joy, e.g. Hip ! Hurrah ! Huzza ! 
Woe, e.g. Alas! Ah! Oh I 
Encouragement, e.g. Brave ! Cheer 

up! 
Wonder, e.g. Oh ! Indeed ! 
Address, e.g. Heigh ! Hallo ! 
Threatening, e.g. Woe ! 



Warning, e.g. Avaunt ! 
Contempt, e.g. Pi*h ! Pshaw! 
Silence, e.g. Hush I 
Perplexity, e.g. Hum! Ahem! 
Greeting, e.g. Hail ! 
Departure, e.g. Goodbye ! Farewell ! 
Imitations, e.g. Ding-dong! Bosh! 



Many interjections are elliptical sentences cut down, and many are 
oaths softened down. 
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l^ART THIRD. 

BBBZVATZOir OF VORBS. 

I. Berlvatton may be defined as the tracing of a word from 
its original or root. This would include all the grammatical inflec- 
tions which words undergo ; but it is generally considered as com- 
prising only those changes which words undergo that are not 
referable to grammatical inflection. 

Words are either simple, compound, or derived. 

1. Simple words are those of whose origin we can give no 
account, that is, those that cannot be traced back to any root ; as, 
father, son, love, tree, 

2. Compound words are those which are made up of two or 
more parts, each of which is significant when standing alone, or in 
some other combination ; as, ros^msh, sweetbread, workman, 

3. Derived words are those which are formed from some simpler 
word or root, either by a change of the vowel sound, an alteration of 
the consonant, or by the addition of prefixes or suffixes, and which 
has not an independent existence as a separate word. 

Nott a.—Derived words may be formed by the operation of all these modes of 
formation, or of any two of them, at the same time. 

Note 6.— The se?eral parts of a compound word may be either simple words or 
deriTed words. 

II. Souroes of Bnyllsh Words. 

The English language, as it now exists, is not a pure, simple 
language derived from one source, but contains words derived from 
many different languages. The basis of the language is Anglo- 
Saxon ; to this are added words from other languages, living and 
dead, and words of a mixed origin. We may therefore say that the 
principal sources of English are, — 

1. Anglo-Saxon. 

2. The Classical Languages. 

(a) Latin. 
(6) Greek, 
(c) Hebrew. 

3. Exotic words from living languages. And Xfs tlLQse may be 
added, 

4- Malformations, and Hybrid words. 
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III. AvoxiO-aaxoir vorbs. 

As has been before said, the basis of Modem English is Anglo- 
Saxon. This includes all the pronouns and pronominal words ; all 
the numerals, cardinal and ordinal, except second ; all the primary 
particles ; all the terminations necessary for the inflection of sub- 
stantives (except a few feminine terminations), the comparison of 
adjectives, and the conjugation of verbs ; all the strong verbs, many 
of the weak verbs, as well as most of the nouns and adjectives in 
common use. Hence whole paragraphs may be written using this 
part of the language only, while without it it is scarcely possible to 
write a single sentence. 

Note,— As the Saxons combined more or less with the original Celtic popula- 
tion of this country, they naturally adopted a certain number of Celtic roots 
into their language. The words of Celtic origin in modem English are chiefly 
proper names ; the names of mountaitUt rivers^ and other enduring physical 
fecUures of the country are nearly all from the Celtic, as are also the names of 
many political geographical names. To these may be added the following 
words : — 

Bran Bard Pail Glen 

Brat Mop Basket Crag 

Bill Bump Druid Lad 

Cabin Tarry Tackle Lass 

Cobble Dainty Smooth Pan 

Coracle Dam Dun Crook 
and a few others. 

IV. AvoxiO-sajcoir soots. 



With the exception of pronouns, interjections, and a few onomato- 
poetical forms, words are composed of two parts, viz., the roott aiid 
the modifying element that is attached to the root and gives it its 
form. 

'A root, taken in its strictest sense, is a significant element, from 
which words, as forms of thought and parts of speech, are derived. 
It is not itself a word, but that which lies at the foundation of a 
whole family of words.' In a looser sense the word root is applied 
to words derived immediately &om the root. In this sense they 
generally denote physical objects and are monosyllabic in form. 

V. AvoxiO-sajcoir bsrzvatxvss. 



A. By the addltton of SnllUes. 

1. Derivative Verbs in er, /«, and en ; as, cotter, -{flrciJWifc^^viVwKv. 

2. Derivative Ac^eciives : — 

(a) In en from nouns ; as, golden, waaeu, wooUefa. 
(6) In em from nouns ; as, to»l^ftrk. 
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(c) In ep irom nouns ; as, clayey, 

{d) In iahf forming diminutiTes, as, wkitiah^ thievish ; also gen- 
tile a(^ectives, as, English^ Danish ; and more obscured, as, French, 
Scotch ; opposed to ly, as, womanish, childish. 

(e) In ed, the termination of participles ; as, winged. 

(/) In fid ; as, dreadftd. 

(g) In less; a.8, fearless, thankless. 

(h) In some ; as, toilsome, wholesome. 

(i) In ly; as, manly, goodly. 

(j) In ward ; as, forward. 

(k) In y, from abstract nouns, as, angry, mighty, frosty; from 
concrete nouns, as, woody, dusty, watery ; also any. 

3. Derivative Adverbs : — 

{a) In ly (=like); t^s, freely, sweetly, 
{b) In s; as, needs, unawares. • 

4. Derivative Concrete Nouns : — 

(a) In er, denoting the personal agent or active male subject, as 
opposed to the female, as, widower, gander, murderer ; or the per- 
sonal object generally, as, lover, hater; also animals, as, racer, 
hunter ; or the instrumental subject, as, boiler, cleaver ; also gentile 
nouns, as, burgher, foreigner, 

(b) In ard ; as, drunkard, dullard. 

(c) In kin ; as, lambkin, firkin, 
{d) In ling; as, darling, dtickling. 
(e) In ock ; as, hillock, bullock. 

6. Derivative Abstract Nouns : — 

(a) In ing, annexed to verbs ; as, preaching, singing, laughing. 

(b) In th, annexed to adjectives; as, breadth, depth, height, 
drought. 

(c) In dom, annexed to adjectives, as, wisdom, freedom ; to nouns, 
as, kingdom, Christendom. 

(d) In Tiess, annexed to adjectives ; as, goodness, fulness, fastness, 

(e) In hood or head, denoting the nature or essence, as, godhead ; 
the quality, as, hardihood; the state or condition, as, boyhood, 
knighthood ; something possessing the quality, as, falsehood ; the 
collective concrete, as, sisterhood; and the means, as, livelihood, 

(/) In ric ; as, bishopric, 

{g) In ship or scape ; as, friendship, courtship, lordship, land- 
scape. 

(^) In ery; aa, brewery, grocery, 
^o^.^By the employment ot two, or even more, ot ttosBia traSfio^^ o\ii«t ^cA.- 
vativea may be formed ; aa, fearlessly, tiresomeneu, monlin«». 
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B. By the addition of Prefixes. 

A, signifying in or on ; as, abed, ashore. 

Be or by^ forming transitive verbs from intransitive, intensifying 
the meaning ; and occurs in cases where the meaning of the pre- 
fix is not obvious, as, hespeaky besmear^ become, bygone. 

Doumy signifying downwards ; as, downcast, downfall. 

For, „ the contrary ; slb, forbid, forswear. 

Fore J „ before; &s, foreamif forecast, foresee. 

From „ from ; ojAjexa.m'plefroward {^fromward). 

Gain, „ against; as, gainsay. 

In, „ in; as, inhold, inbred, income. 

Mid, „ middle ; BA, midway, midshipman. 

Mis, „ failure ; as, mistake, mislead. 

N, „ not ; as, never, nor, neither. 

On, „ in, or on ; as, onset, onslaught, onward. 

Out, „ excelling, or out ; as, outdo, outbid, outcast. 

Over, „ above; as, overawe, overseer, overflow. 

To, „ this, or this way ; as, to-day, towards. 

Un, „ not ; as, undone, unskilled. 

Under, „ beneath ; as, underbear, undergo. 

Up, „ upwards ; as, uphold, upright, upstart. 

With, „ against, or away ; as, withstand, withdraw. 

C. By a obanffe in Pbonetio Blements. 

1. In some cases the vowel sonnd only undergoes a change ; as 
song, from sing ; stroke, from strike. 

2. In others the same vowel sound is retained and the consonants 
suffer change ; a.a, smelt, tcom melt ; height, from high; web, from 
weave. 

3. And in others both these changes take place ; as, strength, 
from strong ; frost, from freeze ; wright, from work. 

VI. AVGXiO-SAZOir COMPOmrB vobbs. 

Composition is the union of two independent words in order to 
form one word. This union may be more or less complete. 

1. Im/perfect Composition. When the two words denote distinct 
attributes of one and the same object, and their syntactical connec- 
tion may be expressed by the conjunction and, the composition is 
imperfect; as, God-man, (= God and man); deaf-mute, ( = deaf and 
mute) ; widow-woman, (=a woman who is a wido^V 

2. Perfect Composition, When the t^jo Nvot^ Iotol w^'b ^^swi:^^-*- 
idea, then the composition is complete ot pestiecX.. ^^ ^^^ 'Casst^^ «x» 

two kinds : — 
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A. When the two parts of the componnlf are in apposition or con- 
cord with each other. Thus we may have — 

(a) The union of two common nonns ; ^&^ foe-man. 

(6) The anion of the species and genus ; as, oak-tree. 

(c) The union of a proper name and the genus ; as, BydaX-lake. 

(d^ The union of two proper names ; as, John Jones. 

B. When one part of the compound stands in a governing or mo- 
difying relation to the other. 

(a) Where the first term expresses the nominative case, or the 
relation of the subject ; as, cock-crow ( = the time at which cocks 
crow) ; sun-set (=time when the sun sets). 

(6) Where the first term expresses the dative case, or the case of 
participation ; as, tea-cup ( = a cup for tea) ; shoe-brush ( =a brush 
for shoes). 

(c) Where the first term expresses the relation of the object ; as, 
shoe-maker (=one who makes shoes); udne-bibber (^one who drinks 
wine). 

(d) Where the first term expresses the mode or manner ; as 
stone-blind ( «■ as blind as a stone) ; snow-white ( b white as snow). 

(e) Where the first term expresses the ablative case; as, land- 
breeze ( =a breeze from the land) ; careless (—free from care). 

(/) Where the first term expresses the relation of tifne or place ; 
as, night-dew, hour-glass, land-force, ground-bait, 

(g) Where the first term expresses the instrument; as, water- 
mill, steam-engine, Tnoth-eaten, 

(h) Where the first term has the form of the possessive case ; as, 
goatsbeard, coltsfoot (names of plants) ; catspaw (a nautical term) ; 
kinsman, spokesman. 



VII. 

Words from Latin roots have been introduced either, — 
1. Directly from the Latin ; 
or, 2. Indirectly through the French. 

VIII. &ATZV ROOTS. The principal Latin roots are : — 
1. Verbal-roots, originally denoting physical action or motion ; 
as, bib, carp, cede, feud, lave, merge, move, plag, prob, sculp, tend, 
tinge, urge, verge, vex, 

JVi>/e,^Most ot thsBB only appear in derlvatlteft ot compounds. 
2. Ad/eotivd roots \ as, bland, hrvie, hrem, 
3. ^oun roots; as, arc, barb. 
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LIST OF THE MORE FREQUENT LATIN ROOTS FOUND 

IN ENGLISH. 



A. Verbal Roots. 



Ac, found in 


. the Latin Aceo, * to be sharp ;' and iti Englisl] 


L Acid. 


^9y 


)> 


11 


Ago, * to drive ; ' 


It 


Agile. 


Bat, 


»» 


It 


Batuo, "to beat;* 


11 


Combat. 


Bih, 


»» 


11 


Bibo, ' to drink ; * 


11 


Imbibe. 


Cap, 


»» 


11 


Capio, 'to take ;* 


11 


Captive. 


Clam, 


>» 


11 


Clamo, *to shout;' 


)> 


Clamour. 


Die, 


»» 


11 


Bico, * to say ; ' 


11 


Dictate. 


Dhc, 


j> 


It 


Buco, * to lead ; ' 


11 


Induce. 


Em, 


>> 


11 


Emo, ' to buy ; ' 


11 


Redeem. 


Ed, 


>» 


11 


Edo, 'to eat;* 


11 


Edible. 


Ed, 


>» 


11 


Edo, * to utter;* 


ti 


Editor. 


Fend, 


n 


11 


Findo, * to strike ; ' 


• 

11 


Defend. 


Fid, 


j» 


11 


Fido, * to trust;' 


11 


Confide. 


Flu, 


»» 


11 


Fltw, *tofiow;' 


11 


Affluent. 


Frag, 


»» 


11 


Frango, * to break ; * 


11 


Fragile. 


Jac, 


)) 


11 


Jaceo, * to lie ; * 


It 


Adjacent. 


Jac, 


»» 


11 


Jacio, *to cast;* 


11 


Ejaculate. 


Ger, 


)» 


11 


Gero, * to bear ; ' 


it 


Vicegerent. 


Lab, 


>» 


11 


Lambo, *to lick;* 


11 


Labial. 


Lav, 


>» 


11 


Lavo, * to wash ; * 


i> 


Laver. 


Man, 


)t 


It 


Maneo, * to tArry ; * 


it 


Remain. 


Mand, 


>> 


11 


Mando, * to chew ; * 


11 


Mandible, 


Nee, 


j» 


It 


Necto, * to join ; * 


it 


Connect. 


Niv, 


f» 


It 


Conniveo, * to wink at ; 


1 
11 


Connive, 


Od, 


>» 


11 


Odi, ♦to hate;* 


» 


Odium, 


Pand, 


»» 


11 


Pando, *to open ;* 


;> 


Expand. 


Pel, 


>» 


11 


Pello;* to drive;' 


It 


Expel. 


Beg, 


»» 


11 


Eego, * to rule ; * 


11 


Regent. 


Rod, 


>» 


11 


Bodo, * to gnaw ; * 


11 


Corrode. 


Sal, 


>» 


11 


Salto, * to leap ; * 


It 


Saltatory. 


Sec, 


>» 


11 


Seco, *to cut ;* 


It 


Sector. 


Tang, 


»» 


11 


Tango f * to touch ; * 


It 


Tangent. 


Tol, 


>j 


11 


Tollo, * to lift up;* 


11 . 


Extol. 


Ung, 


>> 


11 


Jingo, *to anoint;* 


^^ 


T3'a^'>»i«tv.\.. 


Ur, 


tt 


it 


Uro, * to bum *,' 


t^ 


A'QiAJ.'t^. 


Fal, 
Fad, 


if 


It 
it 


Valeo, * to be Btroii^', 
Fade, * to match. ;' 


1 
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3. Adjectival Roots. 

Bland, found in the Latin Blandus, 'kind ; ' and in English Bland. 



Brev, 


» 


1» 


Brevis, * short ; ' 


ft 


Brevity, 


Brut, 


)) 


>« 


Brutus, * insensible; ' 


>> 


Brute, 


Cec, 


>» 


>» 


Cacus, * blind ;' 


>> 


Cecity, 


Crisp, 


>> 


>> 


Crisyus, 'curled;' 


M 


Crisp, 


Crud, 


>> 


JJ 


Crudus, ' raw ; ' 


>» 


Crude, 


Bens, 


>> 


>t 


Bensus, * thick ; ' 


J» 


Dense. 


Deign, 


>> 


>t 


Bignus, * worthy ; * 


M 


Dignity, 


Dir, 


>> 


J> 


Dims, * cruel ; ' 


»> 


Dire, 


Firm, 


»» 


JJ 


Firmus, 'strong;' 


>» 


Firm. 


Fort, 


J» 


>> 


Fortis, * strong ; ' 


>» 


Fortify. 


Grand, 


>> 


)» 


Grandis, ' great ; ' 


J> 


Grand. 


Grat, 


J» 


>» 


Gratus, ' pleasing ;' 


>> 


Gratify, 


GraVf 


»» 


J» 


Gravis, 'heavy;' 


>» 


Gravity, 


Just, 


>» 


w 


Jtbstus, *just;' 


J> 


Justice, 


Larg, 


» 


>> 


Largus, * very great ; ' 


>J 


Large. 


Lot, 


>> 


)> 


Latus, ' broad ; ' 


»> 


Latitude. 


Lax, 


»1 


»t 


Laxus, ' loose ; ' 


>> 


Lax. 


Len, 


>> 


)) 


Lents, ' gentle ; ' 


» 


Lenient, 


Lent, 


>» 


>i 


Lentus, 'slow;' 


>» 


Lentous, 


Lev, 


>> 


» 


Levis, ' light ; ' 


M 


Levity. 


Magn, 


)> 


»> 


Magnus, ' great ; * 


J) 


Magnify, 


Mai, 


» 


»j 


Maltts, * wicked ; ' 


U 


Malice, 


Mer, 


?t 


)) 


Merus, ' alone ; ' 


>> 


Mere. 


Mir, 


>» 


)i 


Minis, ' wonderful ; ' 


>) 


Miracle. 


Mit, 


>» 


»» 


Mitis, ' mild ; ' 


>) 


Mitigate, 


Mol, 


>1 


»i 


ilfb^w, 'soft;' 


>» 


MoUify. 


Mund, 


»> 


>» 


Mundus, ' neat ; ' 


)» 


Mundify. 


Mut, 


>» 


»» 


Mutus, 'dumb;* 


»> 


Mute. 


Nov, 


»1 


)» 


Novus, 'new;' 


»> 


Novel. 


Jfarv, 


»» 


j» 


Parvus, 'small ;* 


J» 


Parvitvde. 


Prav, 


>t 


» 


Pravus, 'crooked;' 


• 


Depravity. 


Prob, 


1) 


»» 


Probus, • honest ; ' 


M 


Probity. 


Pron, 


J> 


>» 


Pronus, * bent ; ' 


)> 


Prone. 


Pur, 


>t 


*> 


Purus, * pure ; ' 


>» 


Pure. 


Bar, 


»» 


>> 


Barus, 'thin;' 


>» 


Rare. 


j^ud. 


ff 


j> 


Budis, * untAught ; * 


)• 


Rude. 


^%; 


^> 


yy 


Sagus, * wise *,' 


H 


Sage. 


San, 


*t 


>> 


JSanus, 'whole*,' 


J> 


Samt-y. 




\ 


»• 


Sencs, * late •,* 


»» 


Sercuade, 
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Sol, found in the Latin Soltis, 'alone;' and in English Solittide, 



Surd, 






Surdus, * silent;' 




Surd. 


True, 






Truevlentus, * cruel;' 




Truculent. 


Turp, 






Turpis, * base ; ' 




Turpitude, 


Vast, 






Vastus, ' wide ; ' 




Vast, 


Ver, 






Verus, * true ; ' 




Verity, 


VU, 






Vilis, 'vile;' 




Vile. 



C. Voun Roots. 

Arc, found in the Latin Arcus, ' a bow ; ' and in English Arch. 

Ars, -tis, * an art ; ' 
Barba, ' a beard ; ' 
Canis, ' a dog ; ' 
Causa, ' a cause ; ' 
Classis, ' a fleet ; ' 
Crinis, ' hair ; ' 
Flos, floris, ' a flower ; ' ,, 
Globus, * a globe ; ' 
Humus, ' moist earth ; ' , , 
Jocatio, ' a jest ; ' 
Locus, ' a place ; ' 
Morbus, ' a disease ; ' 
Navis, * a ship ; ' 
Pestis, 'an infection ; * 
Pilus, 'hair;* 
Pluma, * a feather ; * 
Plumbum, ' lead ; * 
Buga, * a wrinkle ; * 



Art, 


>» 


» 


Barb, 


>> 


»> 


Can, 


» 


» 


Caus, 


»» 


>} 


Class, 


a 


>> 


Crin, 


>> 


» 


Flor, 


>» 


>> 


Glob, 


M 


>l 


Hum, 


>• 


n 


Joe, 


>> 


>) 


Loc, 


>J 


>> 


Morb, 


J> 


)) 


Nav, 


>» 


j> 


Pest, 


>> 


» 


Pil, 


i1 


» 


Plum, 


it 


>» 


Plumb, 


»» 


>i 


Bug, 


>> 


« 



>» 


Art, 


>> 


Bflrharian, 


» 


Canine, 


»» 


Cause. 


>> 


Class. 


» 


Crinoline, 


»? 


Floral. 


»» 


Globular. 


>> 


Humid. 


>» 


Joke. 


)» 


Locality. 


>» 


Morbid. 


j> 


Naval. 


>» 


Pestilence. 


t> 


PUosity. 


i> 


Plumage. 


i» 


Plumber. 


>) 


Rugged. 



IX. 

A. 8y fbe addition of SnlBxes. 

1. Derivative Verbs, 

(a) 2\ and se to roots ending in a lahial ; as, accept, from cap ; 
lapse, from lab ; corrupt, from rup, 

{b) T, to roots ending in a guttural ; as, act, from ag ; predict, 
from die; refract, horn frag. 

(c) T and se to roots ending in a liquid ; as^ invent, from ven ; 
discourse, from cur, 

{d) Ate, to roots from verbs of the fint cowj'ugatvmv -sv*^ 'VkWia^*,^ 
from vac; create^ from, ere, 
(e) Ete, to roots from verbs of tlie sccoiid c«u^^tg«*.^^>^^ **"» '^^'"^ 
jf^^e, from pie, 
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ij) It, to roots from verbs of the fourth conjugation ; as, audita 
from aud. 

(g) Er, as ponder, from pend. 

(A) II, a diminutive suffix ; as, cavU. 

2. Derivative Adjectives. 

(a) Aceous, al, an, aneous, ar, eous, id, He, ine, ose, ous are added 
to roots from nouns ; as, herbaceous, dental, sylvan, cutaneous, solar, 
aqueous, morhid, servile, canine, verbose, and vinous. 

(6) Adous, ent or ant, ient, ible, able, id. He, tive or sive are 
added to roots from vebbs ; as, voracious, cadent, errant, lenient, 
edible, arable, acid, affile, active, and missive. 

(c) Ate or ite, fie, ferous, tory or sory are added to roots from 
various sources ; as, private, finite, terrific, carboniferous, migratory 
and accessory. 

.3. Derivative Concrete Nouns. 

(a) Acle, or icle ; as, miracle, vehicle. 

(b) Aster ; as, poetaster. 

(c) Ary, or ory ; as, library, armory. 

(d) Ule ; as, globule, spherule. 

{e) Tor, or sor ; as, a^tor, assessor. 
(/) Trix ; as, executrix, 

4. Derivative Abstract Nouns, 

(a) Acy ; as, curacy, legacy. 

{b) Ance ; as, chance, trance. 

(<?) Aney ; as, tenancy, vacancy. 

(d) Ence ; as, cadence, pretence. 

{e) Ency ; as, agency, cadency. 

(/) Ice; &8, justice, malice. 

(g) Ity ; as, brevity, levity. 

{h) Mony ; as, alimony, testimony. 

{%) Itude ; as, gratitude, solitude. 

(;) lion, or sion ; as, action, vision. 

(k) Tare, or sure ; as, scripture, erasure. 

Note.--'Bj the employment of two or even more of these suflSxes other deriva- 
tives may be formed ; as, testimonial, courageous, nationality. 

B. 8y tbe addltloii of Prefixes. 

Ab (from), with its euphonic modifications, a, abs ; as, abrade, 
avert, abstract, 
-t^ (to), with itB euphonic modifi-catioiia, a, oc, of, aq^ al, an, ap, ar, 
as, at; as, adhere, ascribe, accede, ajjix, aggress, allege, auuwt, 
approach, arrive, attain, 
^^nd (about) ; as, ambient. 
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Ante^ or anti (before) ; as, antecedent j anticipate. 

Circum (around) ; as, circumnavigate, 

Cis (on this side) ; as, Cisaljnne, 

Contra (against) ; as, contradict. 

Cum (with), with its euphonic modifications co, col, com, con, cor; 

as, co-operate, collvde, commit, contend^ corrode. 
Be (from) ; as, deduce^ dethrone. 
Di, or dis (apart) ; as, divert, distract. 
E, or ex (out of) ; as, eject, expel. 
Extra (beyond) ; as, extraordinari/. 
In (in), with its euphonic modifications U, im, ir\ as, illustrate, 

impose, incur, irrigate. 
In (not) ; as, inactive, imperfect, illiterate, irrational. 
Inter (between) ; as, intervene, interdict. 
Intro (within) ; as, introdicce, introspection. 
Non (not) ; as, nonjuror, nonsense, 
Ob (against), with its euphonic modifications oc, of, op-, as, 

obstruct, occur, offer, oppose. 
Per (though) ; as, perforate, perspire. 
Post (after) ; as, postpone, postscript. 
Pra, or pre (before) ; as, prefix, prevent. 
Prater (beyond) ; as, pretermit, preternatural. 
Pro (forth) ; as, produce, project. 
Re (back) ; as, remit, revive. 
Betro (backward) ; as, retrocede, retrospect, 
Se (apart) ; as, secede, separate. 
Sub' (under), with its euphonic modifications sue, suf, sup ; 

subject, suffer, succumh, suppose, 
Subter (underneath) ; as, subterfuge, subterranean. 
Super (over) ; as, superscribe, superflrwus. 
Trans, or tra (beyond, over) ; as, transport, traj^f±. 
Ultra (beyond) ; as, ultramarine, idtramontan^^ 

X. 




Besides the Latin portion of o\xx\«LTVgaa%^'» - ^ 

from the Norman-French, or B\\\:i^ec^'ev>^^"^ 
learned, and which has retain©^ \.\^^«X\ 
portion of our language, alao Ixoxa ^^ 
corrupted more or less in cotix\tis ^^''^ 
ruption or modification has ai 
preSxesandsurnxos, andconse 
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XI. 


FRSVCB ROOTS. 










Boil, found, in 


French jBoMt7^2r, from Latin Bullio; in 


English Boil. 


Cay, 


»» 


jD^catfcwcc, 


»> 


Cado ; 


a 


Decay. 


Ceal, 


»> 


Cfefer, 


>> 


Cdo; 


a 


Conceal, 


Cevve, 


j> 


i?«7ev(nr, 


>j 


Capio ; 


a 


Receive, 


Claim, 


>> 


i?ick?w6r, 


>> 


Clamo ; 


a 


Claim. 


Biign, 


>j 


jDfli^wcT*, 


>i 


Dignor ; 


a 


Deign, 


Feign, 


>> 


Feindre, 


)} 


Fingo ; 


i> 


Feign, 


Found, 


» )» 


Fonder, 


>» 


Fundo{\. 


^•//» 


Founda- 
tion. 


Found 


) M 


FondrCf 


>> 


Fundo{Z. 


^')f a 


Foundry. 


Fry, 


)) 


Frire, 


i> 


Frigo ; 


a 


Fry. 


Join, 


>> 


Joindre, 


)> 


Jungo ; 


a 


Join. 


ly. 


» 


lAer, 


>> 


lAgo; 


a 


Ally. 


Noy, 


>> 


Ennuyer, 


>> 


Noceo ; 


a 


Annoy, 


Faint, 


>> 


Peindre, 


It 


Pingo ; 


a 


Paint. 


Pear, 


)) 


Paraitre, 


ti 


Pareo ; 


a 


Appear, 


P^y^ ] 












' Comply, 


Play, 


»} 


Plier, 


>> 


Plico; 


» ■ 


Display. 


Ploy, J 












Employ. 


Prove, 


»» 


Prouver 


ti 


Probo ; 


i> 


Prove. 


Sail, 


» 


Saillir, 


>> 


Salio; 


1) 


Assail. 


Souvd, 


>» 


Sonner 


>» 


Sono ; 


»> 


Sound. 


Spair, 


>» 


EspSrer, 


»j 


Spero ; 


>) 


Despair. 


Spouse, 


>> 


Epouser 


>» 


Spondeo ; 


>» 


Espouse. 


Troy, 


J» 


Betruire, 


)) 


Struo; 


a 


Destroy. 


Sue, 


>> 


Suivre, 


)> 


Sequor ; 


11 


Pursue. 


Tain, 


»» 


Tenir, 


»» 


Teneo ; 


>i 


Retain, 


Taint, 


>» 


Teindre, 


>j 


Tingo ; 


a 


Taint. 


Tray, 


»> 


Tirer, 


it 


Traho ; 


a 


Portray, 


VaU, 


)* 


Valoir, 


a 


Valeo ; 


a 


Prevail. 


Veigh,' 








* 




■Inveigh, 


Vey, 


>» 


Conveyer, 


a 


Veho ; 


11 


Convey, 


Voy, . 












Convoy, 


Vouch, 


n 


Convoquer, 


it 


Voco ; 


11 


Avouch, 


Vow, 


>» 


Vouer, 


>• 


Voveoj 


11 


Vow. 


Chaste, 


)) 


Chaste, 


a 


Castus ; 


11 


Chaste, 


Clear, 


»» 


Clair, 


a 


Claras ; 


a 


Clear, 


Plain, 


»» 


Plain, 


It 


Planus ; 


11 


Plain, 


ram, 


/> 


Vain, 


it 


Vanus; 


a 


Vain, 
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XII. 

A. 8y fbe addition of Suffixes. 

1. Derivative Verbs, 

(a) In ish (Latin asco, esco, iaco, osco) ; as, flourish, languish, 
abolish. 

(b) In ize ; as, authorize, temporize. 

2. Derivative Adjectives. 

(a) In eer or ier (Latin aritis) ; as, volunteer, premier, 
{b) In esque ; as picturesque, burlesque. 

3. Derivative Concrete Nouns. 

(a) In ace or ass (Latin aceus) ; as, populace, grimace, cuirass', 
{b) In age (Latin aiium) ; as, plumage, village. 

(c) Li ain, or aign, or ange (Latin aneus) ; as, /ow^^afw, campaign, 
flange. 

(d) In fl^ (Latin alis) ; as, nvoZ, signal. 

(e) In ijf (Latin iwis) ; as, bailiff, caitiff. 
(/) In w^ ; as, artist, jurist, 

(g) In eer or ier (Latin arius) ; as, atictioneer, buccaneer, chevalier. 

4. Derivative Abstract Nouns. 

(a) In eur ; as, grandeur. 

(b) In i{?e (Latin itium) ; as, service, avarice, 

(c) In isw (Greek tCjitos) ; Deism, quietism, 
{d) In wjew^ ; as, commencement. 

(e) In sow (Latin tio) ; as, poison, prison. 
(/) In ^y (Latin itas) ; as, beauty, loyalty, 
(g) In tte ; as, virtue. 
(A) In Mre ; as, verdure. 

B. 8y fbe addition of Prefixes. 

A (French a = Latin ad), to ; as, avail, avouch, aver. 

A (French a «» Latin ab), from, away; ap, abate, avenge. 

Anti (French aw^i = Latin ante), before ; as, antichamber. 

Avant (French avant — Latin abante), from before ; as, avant- 
guard. 

Coun (Old French coun = Latin con), together ; as, council, coun- 
tenance, county. 

Counter (Old French counter « Latin contra), over against ; as, 
counterfoil, countermand, counterpoise, countercharm. 

De (French efe = Latin dis), implying negation ; as, derange. 

En or em (French en or em = Latin in\ \xi ot wi, ^"^^ ertvtcx^^^, 
enthrone; against, as, empeach. 
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En (French e» = Latin in), denoting negation ; as, enmity, enemy. 

Enter (French entre='La.tm inter), between or among; as, enterprise, 
entertain, enterlace. 

Mai (French wta/=s Latin male), badly, as, malforTnation, mal- 
feasance ; implying negation, as, malcontent. 

Outr (French outre =LB.tm ultra), beyond ; as, outrage. 

Par (French par = Latin per), through, entirely ; as, pardon, 
paramour, paramount. 

Pur (French par = Latin per), through ; as, appurtenance. 

Pur (French pour = Latin pro), forth, out of; as, purchase, 
purloin, purpose. 

So (French se= Latin sub), under, during; as, sojourn. 

Sur (French sur = l&tm super), over, beyond; as, surcoat, sur- 
mount, survive, surpass, surname, 

Tres (French ^re5= Latin trans), beyond; as, trespass. 

Xni. Xiatln Compounds tltrougli tbe Frenoli. 

1 . Lnperfect compositions ; as, piano-forte. 

2. Perfect compositions ; as, faubourg, maintain, portfolio, ward- 
robe, 

XIV. Votes on some Blsgrolsed BerivatlTes and 

Compounds. 

1. Bachelor (French bachelier. Low Latin baccalaureus), a knight 
of the lowest order ; one who has taken the lowest degree in the 
liberal arts ; an unmarried man ; from the French bas, low, and 
chevalier, a knight. 

2. Biscuit (French biscuit), a kind of hard bread ; from Latin bis, 
twice, and coctus, baked. 

3. Count (French conter, Latin compute), a corruption of compute, 
to reckon. 

4. Cover (French couvrir, Latin cooperio), to hide, to conceal. 

6. Curfew (French couvre-feu, cover-fire), an evening bell rung 
as a signal for covering up one's fire. 

6. Kerchief (French couvre-chef, cover-head), a head-dress, 

7. Vinegar (French vinaigre, from rin, wine, aigre, sour), an acid 
liquor. 

8. Proctor (French procureur, Latin procurator, from pro, for, and 
iTurafor, a care-taker), literally, one who takes care of anything for 

another. 
9. Perdict f^orman-French vereduist, lia^-li-aAAXi -oercdlctum, 
that 18, vere dictum, trcly said), the answex oi a^urj ^w^tiXq t^xxtx. 
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XV. 



Many Greek words have been adopted in English, principally to 
denote scientific objects. 

GBEiaX ROOTS. 
A. Verbal Soots. 

At found in the Greek Atyji*!, * to breathe ; * and in English Air, 



Aed, 


>* 


*) 


iielBwy * to sing;' n 


Ode. 


Aesthy 


>) 


t> 


tutredvofiou, • to perceive ; * „ 


JEsthetic. 


Aeth, 


») 


>» 


oWcw, * to shine ; * „ 


Ether. 


Ag, 


» 


)> 


&7«, * to lead ; ' „ 


Bemagogu€: 


Arch, 


>» 


>» 


&PX<0, 'to begin;' 


Monarch. 


Ba, 


)> 


»> 


jBofw, *togo;' 


Basis. 


Bcdovbol, 


» 


jBdAAcw, 'to cast;' „ 


Symbol, 


Baph, 




»» 


pdirruf, * to dip;' „ 


Baptize. 


Can, 




» 


KaioDf * to bum ; ' „ 


Caustic. 


ChH, 




)» 


XP^o>j *to anoint;' „ 


Christ. 


Chro, 




>t 


XP^«, * to colour ; ' „ 


Chrome. 


Cla, 




>» 


kA(£w, ' to break ; ' „ 


Iconoclast. 


ain, 


»» 


)t 


KXivoo, • to lie ; ' „ 


Clinic. 


Cap, 




» 


K^vTu, * to cut ; ' „ 


Capon. 


CH, 


n 


1> 


Kpivco, 'to divide; ' „ 


Crisis. 


Cryh, 


a 


1) 


Kphrrcff, ' to hide ; ' „ 


Crypt. 


Bare, 


>> 


*) 


ddpKOfxaij * to see ; ' „ 


Bragon. 


Be, 




»> 


Sew, * to bind;' ' „ 


Biadem. 


Bern, 




»> 


B4(ia>, * to build ; ' „ 


Borne. 


Bo, 




)) 


ZlZafii, * to give ; ' „ 


Antidote. 


Boc, 


»» 


»J 


Sok4(o, * to think ; ' „ 


Boctrine. 


Bram, 


}f 


>> 


SpofieTv, from rp4xOf * to run ; ' 


Bromedary. 


Erg, 


If 


>» 


i^€pyd(ofiat, * to work ; ' „ 


Liturgy. 


Gam, 


!) 


J> 


yafi4(o, * to marry ; * „ 


Polygamy. 


Gen, 


>> 


%i 


yevo) (obsolete), *to produce ;' 


Oxygen. 


(xno. 


»> 


11 


•yiyvdxTKd), *to know; ' „ 


Gnostic. 


Graph, 


»> 


11 


ypd<t>af • to write ; ' „ 


Graphic. 


Harp, 


)> 


11 


op7r({C«, * to grasp;' „ 


Harpy. 


Leg, 


J» 


11 


\4y(t>, * to gather ; ' „ 


Lexicon. 


Lip, 


»» 


11 


Xeiiroty * to leave ; ' „ 


MliiQ%ij^^ 


Lit, 


»» 


f1 


A^TOjuai, * to pxa^ *,' ,, 


"LAtaiv!^. 


^, 




)i 


A.UW, * to loose,' >> 


An(\.oX'\i«<'* 


Man, 


i1 


*» 


)uaiVo/xat, *tOTatgeV v 


"^OJWN.0. 

1 
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Mathf found 
Nem, fwrriy 
Op, 
Path, 
Pet, 

Pha, phe, 
Pkei, phor 

pm, 

Phrad, 

Phrag, 

Phtkeg, 

Phthi, 

Phy, 

Plag.pleg, 

Plath, 

Pneu, 

Poe, 

Prag, 

Pn, 

Psal, 

Hheu, rhe, 

Scand, 

Scop, 

Schid, 

Sia, ste, 

Stal, stol, 

Tag, 

Tom, 

T<m, 

Thaph, „ 

The, 

Ther, 

Tyv, 

Za, zo, 
Zo, 
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in Greek fiav$dva>, * to learn ; 'and in 'English Mathematics. 



>» 



» 
11 



» 
11 



11 
11 
11 
11 
11 



a 
It 
11 

M 



I) 

11 
11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

II 

» 

11 

j» 

It 

11 

11 

II 

11 

11 

11 

II 

II 

II 

11 

»» 

'» 

11 

11 

11 

1) 

>» 

II 

«> 

11 

II 

II 



II 



y4fjLot, ♦ to rule ; ' 
HirrofjLcu (obsol.), * to see ; * „ 
ir<i<rx«, * to suffer ; ' „ 

'ir4roficUf 'to spread out; ' „ 
<f>aiv<a, 'to bring to light;' „ 
<f>4p<o, *to bear ; * 
^iA€«, * to love ; * 
<t>pd(<o, * to say ; ' 
ippdffffo), * to enclose ; * 
<pd4yyofjuu, * to speak ; ' 
<j>Oi(t>, 'to waste away ; ' 
d)tJ«, ' to bring forth ; ' 
trXiiffffo), ' to strike ; ' 
trXda-ffUf * to form ; ' 
vv4(Oy ' to breathe ; ' 
irotda, ' to make ; ' 
vpayfjLOTfiofiai, * to be busy ; ' 
trpiwj *to saw;' 
}ifid(<», ♦ to play ; ' 
p4u>, *to flow ; * 



>> 
>» 
II 
» 
11 
>> 
>» 
II 
II 
II 
»» 



jj 



>j 



Astronomy. 

Optics. 

Apathy, 

Petal. 

Prophet. 

Metaphor, 

Philter. 

Phrase. 

Diaphragm. 

Apothegm. 

Phthisis. 

Neophyte. 

Apoplexy, 

Plastic. 

Pneumatic, 

Poet. 

Pragmatic, 

Prism, 

Psalm, 

Rheum. 



cKavda\i(<a, ' to make to stumble ; ' Scandal. 



o-KiJiro), * to observe ; ' 
<^X^C^i * to split ; * 
TcTTj/itj * to stand ; ' 
ar4W(o, * to send ; * 
rdffffwy * to arrange ; ' 
T4ixvfo, • to cut ; ' 
ravita, * to stretch ; * 
Bdirra, * to bury ; ' 
ridrifJii, * to place ; * 
04p(t), * to warm ; ' 
Ti5irT«, * to strike ; ' 
(da>, * to live ; ' 
(dvvvfxi, * to gird ' 



11 
II 
>> 
II 
II 

» 

II 
» 
>> 
II 



Bishop. 

Schism, 

Apostate. 

Apostle. 

Syntax. 

Atom, 

Tonic. 

Cenotaph, 

Thesis. 

Thermal, 

Type, 

Zoology. 

Zone, 



B. Adjectival Root». 

Cal, found in the G-reek KdK6s, * good ; ' and in English, Caligraphy, 
Cac, „ „ KaK6s, * bad ; * „ Cacophony/, 

Js, ,j ,, Jeroy, * equal ; ' „ Isosceles. 

ifc „ „ v4os, *new;' ,, lJfco\og\|. 

m^^ „ .. KpvTCTh^, 'hidden-,' ,^ AT^ocr-yTpW, 



»i 
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C. Voun Hoots. 

Aer, found in the Greek i^p, * the air ; * and in English, Aeronaut, 



Ac, ,t 




kKiiti, * a point; ' 


» 


Acme. 


Anthrop, 




tLvdporsoi, ' a man ; * 


»> 


Misanthrope. 


Bole, „ 




i8o\^, 'athrow;* 


»> 


Hyperbole, 


Bomb, „ 




fio/xfidsj * a buzzing; ' 


»» 


Bomb, 


Choir, ,y 




Xopos, * a band of singers 


. » 

> 


Chorister, 


Chord, „ 




XopH, * a string of gut ; ' 


>> 


Chord. 


Dem, „ 




drifioSf ' the common peop] 


te;' 


Demagogue, 


Gogue, „ 




yoYyvfffiSsf • a muttering ; 


» 


Pedagogue, 


Logue, „ 




\6yoSi *ft word ;' 


>» 


'Prologue. 


Lynx, „ 




\vy^, 'alynx;' 


» 


Lynx. 


iyr, 




XiJpo, * a lyre;' 


» 


Lyrical, 


Myth, „ 




fivBos, ' a tale ; * 


»> 


Mythical. 


Nau, 




vous, * a ship ; * 


» 


Nautical. 


Spher, „ 




(r<f>oupa, ' a ball ; ' 


»» 


SphericaL 


Stroph, „ 




(TTpw^y * a tiiming ;* 


» 


Strophe, 


Ton, „ 




'r6vos, ' a note ; * 


If 


Tone, 


Typ, „ 




tjJitos, * a blow ; * 


>t 


Type. 



Note, — Greek roots are liable to varions euphtmU WMdi/ieations; the princfpal 
of these are : — 
(a) The radical vowel is changed. 
(6) The radical letters are transposed ; as, dragon, from dare. 

(c) The final consonant of the root accommodates itself to the first letter of 
the suffix ; as, practical, from prag, 

(d) The final consonant of the root assimilates itself to the first letter of the 
soffix ; as, comma, from cop. 

(e) The last consonant ci the root is sometimes cut off before the suflSx by 
syncope ; as, climate, from clin, 

(/) The root is sometimes strengthttied before the suflSx by the addition of an 
s ; as, cautiic. from cau. 



XVI. 

A. 8y fbe addltloii of Snfflxes. 

1. Derivative Verbs, 
(a) In ise, from yerbs, and denoting repetition or intensity ; as, 
baptise, catechise. 

(6) In ise, from nouns, and forming factitives; as, Judaisej 
Grecise, 

2. Derivative Adjectives, 

(a) In ic, from yerbs, and denoting capacity or adai2tatlaQ.\ ^^^ 
graphic, 

(3) In to or ical, from nouns, aii^ A«^\i'^Mva?, ^^^^^^*^ '^''^'^^^^^ 
arithmetical. 
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(c) In id, with a preceding union vowel, from nouns, and de- 
noting similarity ; as, conoid^ trapezoid, 

(d) In ine, from nouns, denoting material ; as, cedrinej theine. 
(c) In t or te, from verbs j as, Christ (literally * anointed *). 

3. Derivative Concrete Nouns. 

(a) In ad or ode ; as, decade, nomad. 
(6) In ad ov id; as. Naiad, Nereid, Iliad. 
(c) In aX ; as, phial, scandal, 
{d) In an ; as, organ, orphan, 
{e) In ee; as, spondee, trochee. 
(/) In ene, forming gentile nouns ; as, Damascene, 
{g) In ite or ot, forming gentile nouns ; as. Sybarite, Helot, 
{h) In mate, ma, me, m {mat, before another sufi&x) ; as, climate, 
dogma, scheme, anagram, dog?wadc. 
(t) In on ; as, archon, polygon, 
(j) In t or te; as, poet, athlete, 
(k) In ter ; as, crater, psalter. 
(I) In tery ; as, cautery, psaltery, 
(m) In tor ; as, castor, pastor. 

4. Derivative Abstract Nouns. 

(a) In eoT y; as, epitome, monarchy. 

(b) In ism or «w ; as, deism, chrism. 

(c) In ic or fc5 ; as, logic, physics. 

(d) In £t«, sy, se, s ; as, basis, apostasy, phase, climax. 

Note. — Other derivatives can be formed from the root by adding two or more 
BuflOxes ; as. Christianise, from Christian, and Christian from Christ, and Christ 
from xpi. 

B. 8y fbe addltton of Prefixes. 

Amphi (a/i<^i), on both sides ; as, amphibrach. 

A, an (&, hv), denoting negation ; as, anarchy, abyss. 

Ana, an {avd, kv), up, back again, away ; as, anadroTnous, analysis, 

anchorite. 
Anti (&V7Q, against ; as, antipathy, antitype, antiphony, 
Apo {j^Tf6), from, off, down ; as, apology, apoplexy. 
Cata {kotoj^ down, downward ; as, catarrh, catastrophe. 
Dia (5i(£), asunder, through, between ; as, dusresis, diameter, 

dialogue. 
I?j^s (Sh), with difficulty ; as, dyspepsy. 
^, ea? (//c, i^), out, away ; as, eclogue, eclipse, eiegesia. 
-^ C^^J, in, among; as, enclitic, endemic. 
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Epi (irl), upon, unto, in addition to ; as, epigram^ epistle^ epUogue. 

Eu (eu), well ; as, euphony. 

Hyper (Mp)^ over, beyond ; as, hypercritiCt hyperborean. 

Hypo {pir6\ under; as, hypothesis^ hyposidphurous, 

Hetero (erepos), different ; as, heterogeneous, 

Meta (/AeT(i), change ; as, metaphor, metathesis. 

Para (irapei), by, to, beyond ; as, paragraph, paraclete, paraphrase ; 
and error, as, paradox. 

Peri (irepi), around, near; as, periphery, perigee. 

Pro {irp6), before ; as, prostyle, problem, prophet. 

Pros {vpds), unto ; proselyte, 

8yn, sym, syl, sy (o-vv, trvyi, (TuX, av), with ; as, synagogue, sym- 
pathy, system, 

XVII. GRSEBL COMPOUITB WORBS. 

The Greek language excels in compounds. The learned men of 
Europe have been accustomed for a long time past to borrow 
compound words from the Greek for terms of science. Hence, in 
English, as in all modem European languages, Greek compound 
words are very numerous. 

In Greek compoimds the union vowel between the two members is 
commonly o, while in Latin compounds it is commonly i. Compare 
ceronaut, which is from the Greek, with cBfiform, which is from the 
Latin. 

XVni. On some JUsgriilsed "Words of Greek Ori^n. 

1. Alms. — * With the ChristianYeligion were very early introduced 
to our ancestors the Greek words. Church, Parish, Alms ; which they 
corrupted and used as substantives, a long time before they wanted 
them in an adjectival state. When the latter time arrived they were 
incapable of adjectiving these words themselves, and were therefore 
forced to seek them in the original language. Hence the adjectives 
are not so corrupt as the substantives. And hence the strange ap- 
pearance of MeeTnosynary, as the adjective of the monosyllable 
Alms', which itself became such by successive corruptions of 
*EA6T;/io<7<JK»7, long before its adjective was required ; having succes- 
sively exhibited itself as Almosine, Almcsie, Almose, AJ/mes, and 
finally Alms^ — Home Tooke, 

2. Bisliop. — ^This word, like tVie -^Tcec^^Tk^ QrckfeA'^"'^^^^'^^'*^ 
into the language soon after t\ie mtioAwt^KoTi oil CSN^tv^^g^^^k^ 

Anglo-Saxon the word was Btsceop; tiom >i)aft ^^«»^'^'*^^*"'^'*^" 
M and a-xorety, to look into. 
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3. Cburoli. — This word too came in with Christianitj. From 
KvpiaK6u=:t}ie Lord's house. 

4. Parlsb. — The parish is the circuit of ground around the 
church committed to the care of * the one parson or vicar, or other 
minister having care of souls therein,' In the Greek it is trapoiKia, 
from rrapdf near ; and oIkos, a house. 

5. Mofln^m. — ' A disease that paineth one halfe of the braineJ It 
is also applied metaphorically to morbid fancies or whims. This 
word comes through the French migraine, from the Latin hemi- 
cranium^ from the Greek TjfUKpawloj from ^juktv, half and Kpayloy, 
the head. 

6. Palsy. — A contraction of paralysis, from the Latin paralysis ; 
from the Greek irapdKvais, compounded of the prefix irapd, the root 
Av (q.v.)? and the suffix <ns. It literally means a relaxation. 

7. Quinsy or Squinanoy. — A suffocating inflammation of the 
throat. Through the French sguinan^e ; from the Latin synarushe ; 
from the Greek ffvvdyxv ; from avv, and &7X«, to strangle. 

8. Squirrel. — * A goodly broad busht tail they have, wherewith 
they cover their whole body.* Through the French ecureuil ; from 
the Latin sciuriolus, diminutive of sciurus ; Greek ffKiovpos, from 
cKid, a shadCj and oifpdy a tail, 

9. Surgeon. — A corruption of chiruryeonf from the French chi' 
rugien, through the Latin chirurgus; from the Greek x^^P^^py^ft 
from x^^pi i^ hand, and tpryov, work. Literally, one who performs 
manual operations, subsequently in fhe art of healing. 



XIX. 



The Hebrew portion of our language includes — 
1. Hebrew words that have come to us through the Greek and 
Latin, and perhaps also through the Anglo-Saxon. They are — 



Ass, a beast of burden. 
Bdellium, an aromatic gum. 
Byssus, fine linen or cotton. 
CaTnel, the name of an animal. 
Cane, a reed. 

Cassia, an aromatic bark. 
Cinnamon, an aromatic bark. 
Cumin or cummin^ an aromatic 
plant 
^aa or e^ny, a Izard wood. 



Galban or galbanum, a resinous 

gum. 
Hyssop, an aromatic herb. 
Jasper, a hard, precious stone. 
Maltha, a kind of bitumen. 
Manna, a gum. 
Myrrh, an aromatic gum. 
Nitre, saltpetre. 

Sapphire, a hard, precious stone. 
Sycamine^ a a^cva^ oi ^-\.t^. 
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2. Hebrew names of letters, months, measures of capacity, 
weights, coins, offices, celestial beings, sacred vestments, festivals, 
and some miscellaneous terms, which have been transferred into the 
authorised English version of the Holy Scriptures ; as, Aleph, Abih, 
homer y shekel, cherub, ephod, Sabbath, amen, 

3. Hebrew words that have passed to us in connection with reli- 
gion, and have been modified in the Greek ; as, Jubilee, Pharisee, 
Essene. 

4. Terms which have been adopted from the Kabbinic or later 
Hebrew, on account of the connection of Christian and Jewish 
learning ; as, Mishna, Talmud, Tar^rn^ 

XX. Hebrew and Caldalo Prefixes and Snffixes. 

Al. The prefix al is the Arabic definite article, and adopted in 
Hebrew ; as, Mmodad, algum. 

An or on, a common suffix to Hebrew nouns ; as, Corhan, Levia- 
than, Abaddon, Dagon, 

A or ah, a feminine suffix ; as. Cabala, ephah. 

Im, a plural, masculine suffix ; as. Cherubim, elohim, purim, shittim, 
teraphim. 

In, a Qhaldaic suffix answering to the Hebrew im, is found in 
Upfiarsin. 

0th, a plural, feminine suffix ; as, behemoth, sabaoth. 

I, a suffix denoting my ; as Eabbi, * my master ; ' Rabboin, ' my great 
master.* 

Some Hebrew words, coming through the Greek, have received 
Greek suffixes — 

Ee ; as, Pharisee, JSadducee, 1st ; as, Talmudist, 

Ene ; as, Essene, Ite\ di», Caraiie, 

Ism ; as, ScAbinism, 

XXI. Bxotlo IVords fW>in Uvlngr Xiangnagres. 

For an account of these, see Part I., p. 8, where a list of the 
chief of them will be found. 

XXII. WOSBS or BKTKBB O&ZOZM'. 

Words not included under one of the three preceding divisions 
form a class of themselves. This includes proper English words of 
mixed origin, and malformations and hybrid words. 

1. Proper Bngrltoli IVords of Mixed Origrln.— In English 
there are many words properly formed, whose roots are from a 
foreign source, but whose modifying particlaa wi^ q1 'Ssi'^^isSa. 'stv^sv^ 
They are :— 
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(a) Latin or foreign roots with English inflections. 

1. The possessive cases and ^Zural of nouns; aSy JHuse'Sy muses; lil^s, liUes\ 
hero's^ heroes. 

2. All comparatives in er and snperiativesin est ; as, firmer^ firmest ; grander^ 
grandest, 

B. All participles in ed and ing from Latin verbs ; past tenses in edy and the 
inflected persons of such verbs; as, Df^ended^ defending^ d^endest, d^ends, 
de/endedsL 

(b) Latin or foreign roots with English suffixes. 

1. Verbs in en from adjectives of Latin origin ; ns, Chasten. 

2. Adjectives in some from nouns and verbs of Latin origin ; as, diresome, 
humoursome. 

3. Adjectives iaful from nouns of Latin origin ; ir^ul^ merciful^ bountiful, 

4. Adjectives in less from nouns of Latin origin ; as, causeless^ artlessy merciless. 

5. Nouns in er from Latin verbs ; as, seducer, subscriber. 

6. Verbal nouns in ing ; as, vexing, visiting. 

7. Abstract nouns in hood from Latin adjectives ; as, falsehood. 

8. Abstract nouns in dam ; as, Christendom, martyrdom. 

9. Abstract nouns in ship ; as, survivorship, suretiship. 

10. Abstract nouns in ness ; as, ^rmnew, strictness. 

11. Adjectives in a2>;«, adotw, a/, an^otM, an^, en<, ible, ic, teal, id. He, ive, out, 
nous, and und, which are derived from the Latin, admit of the addition of the 
English suffix ness; as, dtfrableness, sensibleness, vividness, superfiuousness, round- 
ness, &c. 

12. Adverbs in 2y formed from the same adjectives as above; as, duraMy, 
sensibly, vividly, superfluously, roundly, &c. 

(c) Latin or foreign roots, or derivatives with English prefixes. 

1. MiSj to verbs of Latin origin ; as, mi^udge, misuse, misform. 

2. Un, to adjectives and participles of like origin ; as. Unchaste, uncertain, 
unceasing. 

2. Malformattons. 

(a) It is contrary to the genius of the English language to add 
Latin or Greek suffixes to words of Anglo-Saxon origin, yet we have 
many words thus formed, and which are now approved ; as, eatable, 
goddess, murderous. 

{hi) It is contrary to the genius of the Latin language to add 
Greek suffixes or prefixes to Latin words, yet we have examples of 
such words, which have become approved ; as, authorise^ antacid. 

3. Hybrid IVords. 

(a) It is not considered correct to compound a Greek or Latin 
root with an Anglo- Saxon one, and.t\io\i^'w©\vwi% qs^tu^^^^ ^i 
words so compounded, they are not genetaWj argngitav^*, ^, tnx^M^ 
slavocraci/, Ji8h%fy, mystify^ 
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(6) It is not considered correct to compound a G-reek with a Latin 
root, yet a few such compounds have come to be accepted; as, 
bigamy, rnineralogyt monoculous, 

XXIIL BOraXiB FORMS ZW TBB EBOZiZSB 

KajrOUAOB. 

It sometimes happens that the same identical word, that is, the . 
same root with the same suffix or prefix, acquires two forms, to 
which, in course of time, very different meanings are attached. 
This bipartition of the form of a word, or the development of a new 
or second form, is sometimes of long standing, and sometimes of 
comparatively recent origin. To give a few examples of such bipar- 
tition — 

1. Beam and boom are both from the 0othic bagms, which pro- 
bably means a tree ; the former through the Anglo-Saxon beam, and 
the latter, only used as a nautical term in English, through the 
Dutch boom, 

2. Cadence and chance are both from the Latin cado, to fall ; the 
former through the French cadence, and the latter through the 
Norman-French cheaunce. This bipartition is common to the French 
and English. 

3. Canker and cancer are both from the Latin cancer, a crab ; the 
former, which is more various in its application, retaining the origi- 
nal hard sound of the Latin c, 

4. Declination and declension are both from the Latin declinatio, 
a bending down. The distinction exists only in English. 

5. Assay, * to test the purity of metals,' and essay, * to try or 
endeavour,' are both from the Norman-French essoyer. The former 
is the more ancient form, and included both meanings until com- 
paratively recent times. 

6. Travail, * to labour,' and travel, * to journey,' both probably 
from an old Gothic root which is lost, but found in the Anglo- 
Saxon tribulan (to break), and in the French travailler. The Latin 
transvaUo, ' to be beyond one's strength,* and tribulo, * to beat out 
coin,' have both been suggested as roots of this word. Travail is 
the older form, and predominated in Old T&[i^\3^\\svi^ '^'^ "^^^ 
forms are now ciearly distinguiBlied in "oae. 

irote.—Ma3ij other examples ol double lorma «x^^» Ssl'Bsv^S*^^^^ 
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XXIV. £L rSW BXAUCVXiBB OF ACCZBBVTA& 

cozwczBavcas mr wosbs. 

1. Comate (Latin root com^ * hair/ aod suffix ate), haizy. ComaU 
(prefix CO, for con, and 77za^6), a companion. 

2. Divers {dive, suffix er, and plural termination «), persons that 
dive. Divers (Latin prefix di for die ; vertf from vertere, * to turn *), 
several, sundry. 

3. j^/c^^T* (Anglo-Saxon ellam ; German holder, from Ao^, hollow, 
and (;?cr, a tree), a kind of tree. Elder (comparative degree of old), 
older, as opposed to younger. 

4. Flatter (comp. deg. of fiat), more fi>at. Flatter (French flatter), 
to gratify. 

6. Founder (found, from Latin /w»<ier^, to melt, and 'suffix er), one 
who casts metals. Founder (French fondre), to trip, to" fall 
Founder (found, from JjB.tiji fundare, to lay the basis, and suffix er), 
one who establishes a thing. 

6. FuUer (comp. deg. of full), more full. Fuller {fvXL, from 
Anglo- Saxon /ttWean, and suffix cr), one who fulls cloth. 

7. Beat (Latin root re, ' a thing,' and suffix aX), relating to a thing. 
Beal (Latin root re, for reg, ' a king,' and suffix al), the name of a 
Spanish coin. 

8. Bender (rend, and suffix er), one that rends. Bender (French 
refndre), to return. 

9. Tender (tend, and suffix er), one that tends, or takes care of. 
Tender (French tendre, Latin tendere), to offer. Tender (French 
tendre, Latin tener), soft. 

10. Wages (wage, *to venture/ and termination of third person 
es), ventures. Wages (French gages), hire, reward. 

XXV. SOMB X&XiUSIVB BTTMOXiOOZBS. 

1. Crag-fish, or craw-fish, is so written as if compounded of fish; 
whereas it is the Old English crevis, French kcrevisse, 

2. Delight is so written as if compounded of the Latin prefix dt 
and the English word light; whereas it comes from the Latin 
delecto, * to please,' through the French dilice. 

3. A font or fount of types is not, as is sometimes supposed, from 
fons, ' a fountain/ but from fundo, to found or cast. 

4. Loadstone has no connection with load, a burden, but is derived 
from the verb lead, 

6. SAamefaced is not, ha'wnjg a Tuodest facc,\i\i\, \^ ^^Tcvv^on 
from the Old English sharnefast of C\ia.uceT, ixoxa. \}CL<i ^^<c^^«&sscl 
sceamfoBst, protected by shame. 
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6. Wiseacre^ as if compounded of acrey is a corruption of German 
weissageTy a diviner, a pretender to wisdom. 

7. Fulsome, not compounded of full and Bome, as if fuU to saUity ; 
but of Anglo-Saxon ful, foul, and some, as if nauseous, odious. 

8. Island, so written, as if compounded of Norman-French isle 
(Latin insula), and Anglo-Saxon land ; whereas it is the same word 
with .the Anglo-Saxon edUmd (G-erman eiland), water-land^ com- 
pounded of Anglo-Saxon ea, water, and land, 

9. Righteous, written as if formed by means of the Latin suffix 
eous', whereas the word comes from the Anglo-Saxon rihtwis, 
through the Old English rightwys, expert in right. 

10. Yeoman, plural yeomen, as if compounded with man ; whereas 
the word comes from the Anglo-Saxon gemeyn, a common, hence 
yeoman, a commoner. 

11. Mussulman. The plural of this word is often written 
MiJLssulm,en, as if the word mxin entered into its composition. The 
true root, however, is salama, an Arabic word. With regard to 
Bushman (plural Bushmen) this objection does not lie ; for it is a 
Teutonic word made up of Dutch bosch, a wood, and man. It is 
remarkable that for the words German and Norman, which are 
really made up of our word Tnan, the plural Germen, Normen, are 
never used. 

12. Key, a ledge of rocks near the surface of the water. This 
word appears to be connected with the instrument of that name ia 
English ; but it is actually derived from Spanish cayo, a rock or 
sandbank. 

13. Country-dance, from French contre-danse, a dance in which 
the partners are arranged in opposite lines to each other. 

i^ofe.— Many other iUusiye etymologies exist in proper names and im. pro- 
vincial dialects. 

XXVI. BZMXxnrrivBS. 

A Diminutive is a word formed from another word to express a 
little thing of the kind. They are distinguished by various termi- 
nations : — 

1. In kin ; as, Tnannikin, from man. 
lambkin, from lamb. 
ladikin or laJdn, fromla^^. 
pipkint from pipe. 
MalMn, from Mary. 
WaUn, from WiH. 

q5L 
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2. In ock ; as, huUocJc, from bull. 

hUlock, from hill. 
paddockj from pada, a toad, 

3. In M ; as, laddie, from lad. 

wifiey from wife. 
Willie, from WUl. 
These are almost peculiar to the Lowland Scotch, 

4. In €^ ; as, lancet, from lance. 

trumpet, from trump. 
pocket, from poke, a sack, 
streamlet, from stream. 
6, In el; as, cockerel, from cock. 
satchel, from sack. 

6. In /t^ ; as, darling, from dear. 

duckling, from duck. 
gosling, from goose. 
seedling, from seed. 

ifr/^.— In lortUin^, hireling, underling, there ii the idea of cont«npt. 

7. In e», with a change of vowel in the root ; as, 

kitten, from cat. 
chicken, from cock. 

XXVII. BTTMOXiOOZCAXi AVAZiTSZS OF 'WOMBS. 

In analysing a word etjmologicallj the following steps should be 
taken: — 

1. Separate the word into its constituent parts — roots, prefixes, 
suffixes, euphonic modifications, and grammatical infl>ections. 

2. Arrange them, in the order in which they occur, in column 
under each other. 

3. State opposite each what is its o£&ce in the word, and the 
source from which it is derived. If a root, give an example, con- 
taining the same root, from the language from which the word under 
analysis is immediately derived. If possible trace back the root to 
its source. 

4. If the present use or acceptation of the word differs from its 
etymological signification, note the fact, and if possible account for it. 

Examples : — 
J, JLoMwer . • , an, preftx, Iot Qto'Odab trnd^hrrl^ back, 

again. 
swer, root, ioxm,^ vo- Qco>iK\^ «u)aT«») \r 
Bay, la i^B, and-afwariefa. 
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3. Onslangrlftt 



4. Besperate 



2. Asunder . < .a, prefix, A.S.Bon the other side. 

sund, root, found in A.S. syndrian, 

separate, 
er, suflSx, verbal. 
. 09>, prefix, A.S.=: against. 
alaug, root, fonnd in A.S. aLagcm^ to 

dash ; u is euphonic. 
hty noun suffix. 
. de^ prefix, French form of Latin dis^ 
implying negation. 
s^OTy root, through French esperer, from 

Latin spero^ * I hope.' 
ate, adjectival suffix » Latin atus. 
. pietij root, Latin, found in plenus, * full.' 
i, genitive infiection. 
poteuy root, Latin, found in potens (from 

po8mm)t • having power.' 
tif genitive infiection, s elided for 

euphony. 
an/, noun suf&x— Latin arius^ 
. pre, prefix, Latin pree, ' before.* 
ven, root, Latin, found in venio, 'I come.' 
t, remains of Latin participial suffix 
turn, 

iVbto.— Literal meaning, < to come or go before * ; and only in this sense in 
the older writers. Its present meaning of * to obstmct or hinder' is of recent 
origin. 



5. Plenipotentiary 



6. Prevent 



7. Snperflnoiui 



8. Avarice . 



9. Grandeur 



10. Volunteer 



11. SneattBtio 



. super, prefix, Latin, * over,' * above.' 
flu, root, Latin, found in fluo, * I fiow.* 
ous, adjectival suffix » Latin U8, 
. av, root, Latin, found in avere, *U) covet.' 
ar, Latin adj. suffix arus, cut down. 
ice, noun suffix = Latin itia, 
. grand, root, through French grand, 
from Latin grandia, 'great.' 
eur, noun sufiix, French. 
. volunt, root, through French volonte, 
from Latin voluntas, from volo, 'to 
be willing.' 
eer, noun BxxSSoL-^'STeii^ aw^-A^^i^^ 

ariua, 
. en, pTefis.«C3rTe€t ^v-xu ^^ ^^ 
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12. Beinoora«y 



13. Zoono«Uuit 



14. Seraplilin 



15. Asoendanoy 



16. Ametbyst 



cau, root, Greek, found in icoiw, * to bum/ 

St euphonic epenthetic letter. 

t, also euphonic. 

ic, noun sufi&x, G-reek. 

demo, root, G-reek, found in 8^fu>f , * the 

people.* 
cracj root, G-reek, found in Kpariw, *to 

rule.* 
y, noun suffix, Greek. 

icon, root, G-reek, found in cIic^k, 'an 

image.* 
0, remains of G-enitive^flection Svos. 
cla, root, Greek, found in icKdw, * to break.' 
8, euphonic epenthetic letter. 
t, noun suffix, Greek. 
seraph, root, Hebrew, &om &eraph, *to 

bum.* 
im, noun suffix, sign of Heb. plur. mas. 
as, prefix, euphonic form of X/atin ad, 

into. 
cend, root, Latin, found in tcando, *to 

climb,' vowel of root changed, the 

first letter s absorbed in the prefix. 
ancy, noun sufiixs Latin antia, 
a, prefix, Greek, denoting negation. 
meth, root, Greek, found in /i^v, * wine.' 
yst, suffix, Noun = Greek wrros. 



iVb^«.— Literally, an antidote to wine. Applied as the name of a certain 
jewel anciently bdieved in as a preventive of drunkenness. 



17. Sstnary . 



. estu, root, Latin, fpund in astuo, *to 
boil.* 
ary, noun suffix sLatin arium, 

iVbte.— Literally, a boiling place. Applied as the name of that part of a riter 
into which the sea enters at the flow of the tide. 

18. Prelate . . |?re, prefix = Latin ^«, * before.' 

latf root, Latin, found ii^ * lotus* past 

part, of fero, ' to carry.* 
€, euphonic. 

A^of^.—LiterBllj, one who is brongTat iotwotaL ox vt«SftTtea.\ \i,«Qffit«K^ w^jig^ 
to those who are preferred to the highest oxdeica Vat^aa QSi\aeaAA.\ft\*uMs»« 
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FART FOURTH. 



I. Ssrntax, from the Greek <r<Jv, withy rd^is, arrangement^ treats 
of words in their relation to each other, that is, of their arrange- 
ment and combination in sentences. 

II. KawB of Syntax. — Th« laws of Syntax may be divided 
into two classes : — 

1. General Laws, those which are common to nearly all languages. 

2. Special Laws^ those which relate particularly to the English 
language, as such. 

III. (General Kaws are those which relate to Concord and 
Government, 

1. Concord is the agreement which one word has with another in 
Gender, Number , Case, or Person, 

2. Government is that power which one word has over another in 
determining its Mood, Tense, or Com, 

IV. smuts ss&jGLTZxro to coxtcosb. 

1. A personal verb agrees with its subject in number and person ; 
as, * I love; ' * thou lovest ; ' ' he lovesJ 

2. When two nouns come together signifying the same person 
or thing, they are put in the same case ; as, * Richard, the king, was 
killed in battle.' * I paid the money to Thomas, the steward* This 
is called the Cortcord of Apposition. 

3. An adjective agrees with its noun in gender, number, and case. 
This concord has disappeared from the English language except in 
the case of the distinguishing adjectives this and that, which still 
agree in number and case with the noun to which they belong ; as, 
* These men did that work* 

4. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender and 
number ; as, * I saw the man who sold the land which you boui^t.' 

V. SUZiBS SSZiATZirO TO QO'ViaLlR'&IL'Saftl^. 

/. Transitive verbs govern an oyectiue case-, ^«.,'''S-^ ^^^"^^^ 
' The ma.n, whom you paid, was the O'Wiier oi Vt,^ 
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2. Intransitive verbs sometimes govern an objeative of kindred 
nature to themselves ; as, 'I dreamt a strange dream last night' 

* He swore a solemn oath.* This is called the Cognate Objective. 

3. When two nouns signifying different things, and coming 
together are so united as to form but one idea, the former is pul in 
the possessive case ; as, ' The queen* s throne ; ' * The king*s sceptre* 

4. Prepositions refer nouns in the objective case to some noun or 
verb going before ; as, * He told the assistant under him to bring 
out the book.' ' The man was preserved from death* 

5. Finite verbs often govern an infinitive mood ; as, ' Cease to de 
evil, learn to do good.* ' I love to contemplate Napoleon's story.* 

VI. Special Xaws.— Besides the above general laws, which are 
common to nearly all languages, there are a number of special rules 
more or less peculiar to the English language. 

VII. SPSCZA& smbBB ssiLaTzwo TO TBS iromr. 

A. Tbe XTomlnatlTe Case. 

1. "When the Nominative is the subject of the sentence in which 
it occurs it usually precedes the predicate ; as, ' The lion is found 
in Africa.' * The insect lives but for a day.* 

Exceptions. — ^In the following cases the Sabject-Nominatiye follows the pre- 
dicate. 

(a) In Intenx^atiye sentences ; as, ' How many potmds have you ? ' * When 
shall ve meet again ? ' 

^o(e.— In compound tenses the subject-nominatiTe comes between the auxiliary and the pria- 
cipal verb ; as, ' When will you answer me P* 

(6) In Imperative sentences; as, 'Hear ye my words.' 'Give (hou heed to 
what I say.* 

NoU, — The NominatiTe case is lometimei not expressed In such sentences ; as, * Lend me toot 
ears.' 

(c) When the subjanctive mood suppresses the conjunction \f or (hough ; as, 

* Were he to slay me, yet would I love him.' 

{d) When neither or nor is used for and not ; as, 'He died and left his riches 
to otbers, neither shall his wealth follow him.' ' I will go, nor shall any hinder 
me.' 

(«) After snch verbs as to tay^ to think ; as, * Vanity of vanities, taith the 
preacher.^ ' No man sees him, thinks the hypocrite.* 

(/) Often in poetry and sometimes in prose for the sake of emphasis; as, 

* There shall be no more sorrow.* * Then oat spake brave Horatius.* 

yote. — In prose the future presence of the Nominative is indicated by the use of * tken * before 
the predicate. 

2. When the nominative is the predicate of the sentence it 
yhilows the substantive verb ; as, * The wolf is an animal of the dog 
tn'be. ' 

3. The subject of a conditional indeteTmmaX^ Yi^o^^^vNAQrci, -^^msr^ 
exact relation to the main proposition is \e;^t \«i«i^T^^^^/'v» Va^^ 
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nominative case; as, 'The hing having arrived, the parliament 
was opened.' * The man being silenced, the meeting proceeded/ 
This is called the Nominative absolute, 

4. A noun used in direct address is in the Nominative case ; as, 

* judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts ! * * Fair queen! I will 
not blame thee now.' This is equivalent to the Latin vocative; it is 
called the Nominative of Address, 

5. The personal pronoun it, used as the subject of an impersonal 
verb, or to express a conception to be afterwards enunciated, or one 
that is easily to be conceived, is in the Nominative case ; as, * It will 
be fine to-day.' * /if is a fact that he said so.' * It will be all the 
same a thousand years hence.' This is called the Quasi-nominative. 

6. Sometimes a nominative case, the subject of a proposition, is 
followed by a pronoun in apposition which forms the especial nomi- 
native case to the verb ; as, ' The deck it was their field of fame.' 

* The king he laughed.' 

7. Two singular nominatives as subject, connected by and, will 
take a verb in the plural after them; as, 'Both the man and the 
horse were killed.' 

8. Two singular nominatives as subject, connected by or or nor, 
will take a verb in the singular after them ; as, ' Neither the man 
nor his horse was killed.' * Either the man or the woman is guilty.' 

9. A collective noun, in which the idea of unity is not prominent, 
will generally take a verb in the plural ; i.e., the number of the 
verb follows the signification of the subject rather than its form; 
as, 'The people were of many opinions.' 

B. Tbe VossessiTe Case. 

1. When the thing possessed is the common possession of two or 
more individuals, the apostrophe and a are affixed only to the last 
noun ; as, * William and Marrfs proposal was accepted.' * Swan and 
Edgar's drapery establishment.* 

2. When it is possible that no mistake can arise, the possessive 
case may be used alone, the limited noun being understood; as, 

* The Queen went in state to St. Paul's.* ' A Tnarti/f's is a well-won 
crown.' 

3. When the thing possessed is the individual and separate pro- 
perty of two or more possessors, the sign of the possessive case is 
affixed to each noun ; as, ' He has his sovereign's and her peoples 

favour* 

' For thou art FreedovrCt no^, mvOl Fam^ »% 
One of the t&vr, the VnmiCii\.«^ tivgos^. 

That were not 'borB. V) eoa- — HaWeclt- 
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4. Tbe possessiTe case tdmj sometimes be resolved into the obfec- 
<iwct8e with the proposition 'of;* as, ' Napoleon's amn/* m&j be 
changed into * tke army of Sapolam* 

5. When the thing possessed is only one of a number of snch 
things belonging to the possessor, ths jioMesmM ros^ and of are both 
used ; as, ' A house of mj father' a.* ' A friend of your Hater's.* 

6. Sometimes two or three words in a state of govemment may 
be dealt with as a single word in the possessive, the possessive sign 
being affixed to the end of tie expression ; as, * The Earl of Derby's 
park.' * The VRder-Sserttary rf State for the Colonies* portfolio.' 

C. THe Objectlwe Case. 

1. Although the normal position of the objective case is after the 
verb, it sometimes, by inversion, precedes it, especially in elevated 
language ; as. 'The eamse of liberty with all your might uphold.' 
' Your glorious standard launch again.' 



ifotr. — This is also OTnftiTnwt tbe case with SatastantiTe a o it en c eB xepn* 
senting the objective ; as, * Tkost Otom mri hofff own to God.* 

2. Some transitive verbs take a second objective of kindred signi- 
fication to themselves, or which is the name of the result of the 
verb's action, or closely connected with it ; as, ' He struck him a 
severe btott* ' They turned their eyes this way and that way* 

3. Verbs signifying to allom, ask, deny, enry,fne, give, offer, pay, 
cost, promise, send, teaek, teO, and some others, take two nouns in 
the objective after them, one of the person, and the other of the 
thing ; as, * The master taught his pupils music' ' I sent the boy a 
present* ' The book cost me a guinea.* 



/Tote.— In moat of these cases the * objectiTe of the penoa* is the doMne eeue 
with the preposition ondeistood. After the following Terbs the * to' cannot 
be omitted — axribe, impute, •aa o n a o t, commumieate, e<m/Ue, eoiuigm, deiiver, 
dedwrt, dmomKt, express, o&icnpt, r tpr ts e n L 

4. Nouns in the objeetice ease follow certain verbs in the passive 
voice, — namely, the verbs mentioned in the preceding rule as govern- 
ing two objectites in the actifje voice ; as, ' They were allowed sixpence 
a-day.' ' I was offi»ed a lucrative situatiou.* 

5. The objective case follows the adjectives liJte, nigh, near, next ; 
as, < This is like him* * I sat near him at the meeting.' 

JTUk^Ih this case many grammaxiana ftRfet conskdeds^ ^Oft vu^vutjfiosnv te 
'O'ttastood as tbe gorerrdng w%x^ In laxiix, aisA timkks 'J'^et ^■*^®»»»*» ^i^ 
"''^ /or tbese a^fcctives govern tbe doftre case. 
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VIII. SPSCZAXi SVXiES SSIUkTZWO TO TBS 

vsoxroinr. 

The leading rules under the Noun apply also to Pronouns. Those 
'peculiar to the pronoun will only be given here. 
A. Personal PronomiB. 

1. Personal pronouns agree with their Antecedents^ or the nouns 
which they represent, in Gender ^ Number, and Person ; as, ' If Baal 
be god, then follow him.* * And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, she took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and 
gave also unto her husband with her, and he did eat/ 

Note (a). When the Antecedent is a Collective noun, the pronoun is singular if 
the idea of Unity is conveyed, and plural, if plurality of meaning is evident ; as, 
* The Court gave its decision.' * The jury were unanimous in their verdict.* 

Note (6). When the Antec&ient is a noun denoting a young child, or an animal 
of the common gender, the pronoun must be in the neuter gender ; as, ' The 
child was a year old when it died.' * The lamb bleats after Us mother.* 

Note (c). If the Antecedent, though plural in form, denotes only a single 
object, the pronoun is singular ; as, * I have Scott's Tales of a Orand^father, 
I have read U several times. ' 

Note id). When the Antecedent is in fact singular, but not expressed, the 
plural pronoun we is used by monarchs and authors, instead of the singular 
pronoun /; as, *We send forth this our royal proclamation.' < We hope that 
what we have written will please our readers.' 

2. The same pronoun h)iQiM. not refer to different antecedents in 
the same sentence ; as, * He (Philip) wrote to that distinguished 
philosopher in terms polite and flattering, begging of him (Aris- 
totle) to come and undertake his (Alexander's) education, and to 
bestow on him (Alexander) those useful lessons of magnanimity 
and virtue which every great man ought to possess, and which his 
(Philip's) numerous avocations rendered impossible to him (Philip).' 
— Goldsmith's Gbeece. 

3. The pronoun and antecedent must not be introduced together 
as subjects to the same verb ; as, ' My banks, they are furnished 
with bees.* 

i^^c^^ton.— When the name of a person is employed in apposition with the 
pronoun by way of explanation, as in formal writings, the two are subjects of 
the same verb, and the pronoun precedes the name ; as, ' /, James Thompson, of 
LiverpooL* 

4. Personal pronouns are used without any antecedents when the 
nouns which they represent are assumed to be well known.. Tt.»a. 
the pronouns /, thou, you, toe, t/e, Te^T^aet^Xm^ ^\'Cs\sst. "^isNSk ^^s«R5Vis. 

speaking or the persons spoken to, ai^ eva^\.oi^^ ^>jCass<^ ^^»^'^'>^'^ 
inr antecedents exoressed. 



anjr antecedents expressed. 
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6. When several pronouns of different persons are joined together 
to form a subject, the verb agrees with the first person rather than 
with the second, and the second rather than the third ; as, * Neither 
yon nor I am able to do this.* 

6. The pronouns he and she are sometimes used for man and 
woman^ and then they admit of no inflection ; the same is the case 
when they are used as prefixes of sex ; as, * I scorn the proudest he 
thit wears a sword.* 

* Then every he I BOtmdly trounced, 
And every »he I Idased/ 

* I gave him five «A«-asses for twenty A«-goats.' 

B. &elatlTe Pronouns. 

1. Belative pronouns serve to connect propositions; as, *The 
general who won the battle was wounded.* Here are two proposi- 
tions — (1) * The general was wounded ; ' (2) * The general (or he) won 
the battle.^ These two propositions are connected by the relative 
whot which expresses the identity between the persons mentioned in 
the propositions. The proposition in which the relative stands has 
been called the Relative Proposition. 

2. When there are two words in a clause, each capable of being 
an antecedent, the relative refers to the latter ; as, *Ham, the son of 
Noahy who built the ark.* 

3. When the relative and antecedent are in different cases, and 
the relative is omitted, the antecedent is sometimes put in the case of 
the relative ; as, 

* Him I aocnse 
The city gates by tliis has entered.'— Coriotonui. 

4. Collective nouns, unless they express persons directly, require 
the relative which or that ; as, ' He rebuked the multitude which 
followed him ' ; but, * The people who believed on him were saved.* 

5. The antecedent is sometimes placed <{fter the relative; as, 

• JVhom the cap fits, let him wear it.* 

6. The antecedent is sometimes suppressed ; as, ' WTio steals my 
purse steals trash.* 

7. The relative is often suppressed ; as, * The circumstance (which 
or that suppressed) I told you about happened last week.* 

8. The Compound Belative what has the sense of that which, and 
can be at the same time both, in t\i6 womlnatl'oe wA \3c\& <Ajective 

ease : 'I saw what occurred.* Here toKat is \u >L\i^ OoV«J«^^ <sasaa,^TA 
governed hj saw; and also in the nonuiiati^e ca.fte, «vife\^X.\» occurred.. 
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C. XnterroffatlTe Pronouns* 

The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to a question 
must be in the same case with the interrogative word ; as, ♦ Who is 
this?' *i; 'Whose is this?* * HU: * Whom do you seek?' 
*Her.' 

IX. SPfiCZAA SmbBB SBZLaTZWO TO TBB 



A. QualUyingr iidJeotiTeB. 

1. The relation in which adjectiyes stand to nouns substantive is 
called the attributive relaHon^ and is expressed in English by their 
position before the stibstantive to which ^ey belong, in this differing 
from most other languages, which express attribution by a similarity 
of inflection with the substantive to which they are attached. 

2. If more than two adjectives are attached to one substantive, 
they can precede ot follow it, according to the exigencies of euphony 
or emphasis ; as, ' A character so exalted^ so generovs, so various, 
and so authoritative astonished a corrupt age.' 

3. Sometimes in poetry one bjSi^&c^iq precedes and another follows 
the substantive ; as, 

* For here forlorn and lost I tread 
With fawHng step and slow,* 

4. For the sake of emphasis the adjective may be placed after 
the substantive to which it belongs. This is often the case in 
poetry, and sometimes in vivid descriptions in prose ; as, ' By hands 
unseen.' ' Ships sailorless lay rolling in the sun.' 

5. Present participles used adjectively stand sometimes before 
and sometimes after their substantiveB, in the latter case retaining 
more of their participial character ; as, 

< By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
AjdA the lantern dimly burning* 

6. Adjectives forming the cognomen of celebrated persons follow 
the substantive ; as, * Frederic the Great' 

7. The adjectives regent, rampant, patent, general, present, past, 
and some others, generally foUow their nouns ; as, * The prince 
regent' * A lion rawipan^.' 'By letters |?a^e»^.' • States ye;j«ra/.* 
* The people present' * Times past' 

8. Certain adjectives, formed by t\i^ igWk^tJLa, JoWcm^^'se^'^ 
the noun to which they belong, "but ne-uer precede t}nA '^^^^^^ ^ 

are q/loat, afraid, aghast, aground, afcin, cailce, ^^"^^ ^""^ " 
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amisi, atikamedj ashore, aside, adeep, awake, aware ; as, ' The man 
was ashamed* * He ran the ship agroumd' 

9. Sometimes an adjectiTe is used for a substantive of the person 
in the singular ; as, * My dear,* * An iuMocent* * A Franciscan.* 

* The piinoe, unable to oomoeal his pain, 
Gaied on the /sir 
Who oausBd Ids care.' 

10. The language of a people is expressed by an adjective used 
substantively ; as, * He speaks both French and English* 

1 1. If tvo or more substantives of the same class are distinguished 
by adjectives, the common substantive is placed after the first 
adjective, the remaining adjectives depending on one in the singular 
and ones in the plural, used substantively ; as, ' I bought a black 
horse, a brown one, and two grey ones,* 

yote,—One is often omitted especially after the definite article ; as, < Fnnn 
the right Aoad to the Ifft,* 

1. In reckoning units and tens toother, either the units may 
foUow the tens immediately (French method); as, * seventy-four* ; or 
the tens may follow the units connected by and (German method) 
as, *four and seventy* 

2. In numbers above a hundred and must be used after hundred 
as, ' one hundred and ten thousand, four hundred and sixty-four.' 

3. It is usual to reckon time by hundreds until nineteen hundred 
as, ' The year eighteen hundred and seventy-two.' 

4. Both cardinal and ordinal numbers can be used as nouns, and 
some of them take a plural termination ; as, ' Saul has slain his 
thousands, and David his ten-thousands* 

5. In expressing the order of books, chapters, acts, scenes, &C., 
the ordinal usually follows its substantive ; as, ' Hamlet, act iii. 
sc. 2.' ' Genesis, chapter xx. verse 10.' 

6. The ordinal usually follows the name of a prince, king, &c. ; 
as, 'James the Second,* 

jfote. — In the formation of the possessive case in these cases, the apostrophe 
and s are added to the ordinal, the noun remaining unchanged ; as, 'Edward the 
Third's reign.* 

7. After numerals, the words pair, couple, dozen, score, hundred, 
^Aousandf &c., do not take the plural ioTm*, ^%, '1!Va^ '^^ir of 

gloves.' *Fire^Tos8 oi -pens^ « Twenty fceod oi caXSiXfe: ^1«ii«»a. 
yf the line.' 
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(I.) THe ArUole. 

1. A or aiit called the Indefinite Ariicie, is used before nouns in 
the singular number, to show that some single object is meant, with- 
out specifying or defining it ; as, a bird ; an eagle. 

Note (a). — The indefinite article has sometimes the meaning of every or each ; 
as, ' Five shillings a yard ; ' * How much are they a dozen ? ' 

Ifote (6).— The following adjectives exclude the articles : ThUf t?uit, each, every y 
either, neither, any, much, tome, no, none, , 

Note (c).— The indefinite article is placed before plural nouns preceded bj/ew 
or many, and also before any collectiye word ; as, * A few pence' ; ' a great 
many persons ' ; ' a thousand years.' A never precedes many without the 
intervention of grecU between them ; as, ' a great many things,* never * a 
many things ' ; but it follows many, standing between it and the noun; as, 
' Many a thousand bodies here lay rotting in the sun/ — Such also precedes the 
article ; as, * Such an one.* 

2. The, called the Definite Article, is used before nouns, both in 
the singtUar and plural number, to specify or define their meaning ; 
as, ' the Queen * \ *the Parliament '; 'the Ambassadors.' 

Note (a).— The definite article is used to distinguish between things which are 
individually different, but have one generic name, and things which are, in 
truth, one and the same, but are characterised by several qualities ; for ex- 
ample, ' !77to red and tchite .roses were admired,' might either mean tico kinds of 
roses, or roses with two colours ; but by repeating the article this ambiguity is 
removed ; * The red and the white roees were admired ' clearly indicating that 
Hco kinds of roses are spoken of. 

Note (6). — ^When an additional epithet or description of the same subject is 
intoaded, the definite article should not be employed ; as, * Queen Hary was 
ffie daughter of James U. and toife of William m.' 

Note (c).— The definite article is often placed before an adjective when the Boun 
is understood ; as, * Cowards die many times, (he brave never taste of death but 
once.' 

Note id). — ^The definite article gives energy and precision when applied to 
comparatives and superUUives ; as, ' The more I see of him, (he better I like him ' ; 
* At (he best, it is but poor.' 

Note (e). — Proper names do not admit the article, except — 

1. When a particular family is distinguished ; as, * He is a Seymour' ; ' He 
was one of (^ Plantagenets.' 

2. When eminence is implied ; as, ' il Dftniel come to judgment.* 

3. When a common name is understood ; as, * The (river understood) Mersey.' 

4. Before titles of rank or office when the proper noun stands in a possessive 
relation to that title ; m, * The Duke of Wellington * ; *The Earl of Derby ' ; 
but * Queen Victoria ' ; * G^eral Monk * ; * Earl Bussell.' 

5. When two or more proper nouns are designated by one title ; as, ' The 
Lords Willoughby, Basset, and Boos*; * Tht Brv%eja&sst% Tcrim^^^sx^ vs^^ 
Murray.* 

e. The titles JSmperor, £mprets, Ctar, Cwrino, ArcMukc, ATtKduOxw> ^^'s- 
MB, *I7ie CsarPaul'; *27te£mpreu Joeepbino' ; * The ArchduU e(W»S«b»X\B»« 
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3. In certain expressions the article is omitted, as before the 
names of places set apart for certain tues when a person is supposed 
to go to them for those tises, and in some others. Snch are the 
following : — * To go to school * ; * to go to church ' ; * to go to bed' ; 
* at table ' ; * at work ' ; * to be of opinion ' ; * to shake hands ' ; 'to 
weigh anchor * ; < to put in prison ' ; ' to say grace ' ; ' to mount 
guard ' ; * to keep Lent' ; * to go on change ' ; ' to be at sea.' 

4. The normal position of the article is before the adjective ; as, 
< A true man * ; * the first battle ' ; it is however placed after oS, 
bothf half manf/t suchy so^ what, too, how, quite, double, treble, quad- 
ruple ; as, ' He went all the way * ; * It took him half a day.* 

Note 1. —When the above are used as adyerbe the position of the article is 
after the adjective modified by them ; as, * Too trite a man *; *So great a 
king.' 

Note 2.— When any of the above adjectives are used with others, the article is 
placed between the two adjectives ; as, * Many a poor man * ; * All the better 
reason.' 

5. If no is followed by a comparative, the article follows the 
adjective ; as, * No better a man.' 

6. If however precede an adjective, the indefinite article (for the 
definite cannot be used) follows the adjective; as, * However terrible 
a fate awaits him.' 

7. If what qualify an abstract noun, no article is used ; as, 'What 
presence of mind' ; but if it qualify a concrete noun, the ind^nite 
article is used ; as, * What a man he was ' ; and if it be used inter- 
rogatively, the article is omitted ; as, * What man is that ? ' * 

8. Articles often precede quotations from foreign languages : * a 
sine qu& non.' 

(II.) Tlie Bemonstrative Pronoiin. 

1. The demonstrative pronouns this, that, with their plurals 
these, those, limit general nouns simply. 

jThis, these refer to persons or things present or near, or supposed 
to be present or near. 

ITuit, those refer to things distant or absent, or supposed to be 
distant or absent. 

Note.'-Wieix this and that, these and those, are used in the sense of latter and 
former, this and these stand for the * latter,' that and those tot the * former*: — 

* Then p«1mm and lofty domet wnma \ 
ThtM far d«Totton, ftnd Cot p\«»s«LT% titowO 

• 8om« place their b\U» Vu MtVoix, %ota« Va «m« \ 
Those calllt pleMore, «>x4 contetrtxowat tX«»»."* 
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X. SPBCXA& RV&BS RBKATXarO TO TBB V! 

A. Coneord of tbe Verb. 

1. Every finite verb must have a subject either expressed or 
understood, 

2. A plural title when applied to a single object often takes a 
singular verb; as, * The "Pleasures of Memory" is an admirable work.*. - 

3. A sentencet a clause, or a verb in the infinitive mood, or ani/ 
part of speech used as a noun takes a verb in the third person ; as» 

* "I cannot do it," never did anything.' * " To do good to all men " 
was his aim. ' * To do still betters what is done ; ' ' An e/ ruins the 
case.' 

4. Two or more subjects in the singular, joined by the conjunction 
and, take a verb in the plural; as, *Jam£S and John were the sons 
of Zebedee.' 

Jfote 1. — Two or more nouns connected by and, expressed or understood, bnt 
modified by the distributiyes ecuh, every, or either, may take a verb in the 
singular ; as, ' Every man and woman toas admitted to the room.' 

iVb^e2.— When and is used between two nouns, if a disconnecting word is 
used with it, the verb must be in the singular number ; as, * Bigid application, 
and not spasmodic efforts, toins the day.' 

Note 8.— When the two nouns connected by and express but one subject, the 
verb should be singular ; as, ' The gn^eatest general and soldier of his time teas 
once defeated.' 

Note 4. — When a verb has several nominatives of different persons, it must 
be in the plural number, and must agree with the first person rather than with 
the second, and with the second rather than with the third ; as, * You and I 
have seen many changes' ; ' James and you are fast friends.' 

6. When a verb has for its subject only one of two or more sub- 
stantives singular, connected by the conjunctions or or nor, it is 
itself in the singular number ; as, * Either Philip or Thomas goes to 
Exeter to-morrow, but neither their father nor mother is willing for 
them to do it.* 

Note 1. — When a verb has nominatives of different persons connected by or or 
nor, it agrees with the one nearest to it ; as, 'Neither you nor he is able to do it.' 

Note 3.— When a verb has a singular and a plural nominative connected by 
or or nor, it agrees with the one nearest to it ; as, * Neither his guardian nor his 
friends voere able to persuade him ' ; * The care of life or the deceitf ulness of 
riches has choked the good seed.* 

6. When a verb has a collective noun for its subject, it is either 
singular or plural, according as the idea of unity or plurality is con- 
veyed by the noim; as, *The committee has sent in the returns.* 

* The jury were of one mind.* 

Note.— When the collective noun is lolnedto a wot^l \Jq3b.X. esai^i "^^"^^f^^"^.- 
sense of nnity, it requires the verb to be in. tba ^ixvetxNax xi\w£iQ««^ '^ J^^ 
ment of eoldiera teas cut to pieces '; * Tbia people hcw"^i«wscttft ^ 

TSL 
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7. The subject or nominatiye usually precedes the verb; as, 

* Alfred defeated the Danes.* 

ExcepHont, 

o. The nominatiye often /ollom an intransitlTe verb ; as, ' In the temple- 
coort stood the altar.* 

6. The nominative may foUow the verb when the verb is preceded by herti 
there, hence, thence, then, thus, yet, so, nor, neither, such, the same, herein, therein, 
wherein, &c. ; ' Then said /, Lo, I oome* ; < Theie was a man sent from God' ; 

* Thns spake the fathers.* 

c. In expressing commands, requests, or wishes, the nominatiye may/Mov 
the yerb ; as, * Long live the king,* 

d. When an emphatic adjective introduces the sentence the nominative may 
follow the verb ; as, ' Great was the tumult there ' ; * Happy is the man that 
serveth thee.' 

«. In interrogative sentences the nominative case foUows the verb or the first 
auxiliary ; as, * Whence corned thou f ' * Will you give your consent ? ' 
/. In poetry the yerbq/YmpreeecIei its subject; as, 

* While $taMd$ tke Coli$ewm, lUuma ihall itand ; 
When faU$ the CoUaeum^ Rome shall fiOl ; 
And when Rome falli — ^the world.* 

B. CtoTemment by tbe Verb. 

1. Transitiye yerbs admit of a sentence, a clatise, a verb in the 
infinitive mood, or any word used as a noun as their object ; as, 
*The general ordered that the deserter should be shot.* *If he 
escapes being condemned by the court-martial, it will be a wonder.' 

* He tried to escape.* * Marked you his absolute shaU ? ' 

2. Some transitiye yerbs when in the active voice take two objec- 
tives after them, retaining one when in the passive voice ; as, * He 
taught me arithmetic* *I was taught arithmetic by him.* 

3. Some intransitiye yerbs may take after them an objective de- 
noting the meaning of the v&rb in the abstract \ as, *To sleep the 
sleep of death.* * To live the life of the righteous.* 

4. There are some yerbs that may be used transitively and 
intransitively ; as, The riyer overflowed its banks.* * He overflowed 
with joy.* 

5. The yerb, as a rule, precedes the word that it goyems ; as, 

* He shot the deer* 

Exceptions. 

a. WTiom and which always precede the verb; as, 'The man whom you 
slandered is dead ' ; ' I refer to the matter which we decided yesterday.' 

b. A noun with whcUever, whichsoever, or whatsoever preceding it, is placed 
before the governing verb ; as, ' Whatever things jovl purchase.' 

c. In poetzy and in elevated language the olqective frequently |>r««ede« the 

verb ; as, — 

* Bat knowledge to their eyetKer ampU pagt, 
Rleh with the epoUi of time, A\d utf « uuto>X> 

' W2iomye ignorantlj worship, him dedart I uivto "jou.* 
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C. Tlie Subitaative Verb. 

1. The Substantive verb to he and some others take after them a 
predicate noun in the same case as the subject ; as, * Anger is mad- 
ness.' ' Cicero was an orator/ * David is called the Psalmist/ 
* She walks a goddess, and she moves a queen/ 

Note. — ^Verbs which admit a predicate after them, whether an adj Active 
agreeing with the subject, or a noun in the same case with the subject, are, by 
some grammarians, called Copulative Verbs, 

D. Moods of tbe Verb. 

(I.) THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

1. A verb in the infinitive mood depends upon a finite verb which 
it follows ; as, * I wish to see him/ 

JVbte.— It may also depend upon~ 

(a) A Substantive; as, *He has a teish to live.' 
(6) An Adjective ; as, ' I am glad to see you.' 

(c) A Pronoun ; as, * It Is good for me to learn.* 

(d) An Infinitive Mood ; as, * 2b offer to serve.* 

(e) An Adverb ; as, * He knows when to go' 

(/) A Preposition ; as, * He stood up /or to read.* 

(g) A Conjunction ; as, ' A road so difficult as to be unpassable.' 

2. An infinitive cannot alone form a predicate, unless it has an 
infinitive for its subject ; as, * To fight is to conquer,* 

3. The infinitive has generally the preposition ' to * before it. 
This • to * was primarily a real prepositional phrase, referring the 
infinitive (i.e. the sentence of which the infinitive is a fragment) to 
the principal verb. The infinitive, as has been before explained, 
Ms the predicate of a subordinate sentence, which has become so 
subordinate as to have lost its independent character, and become 
an integral part of the principal sentence.' The to is now generally 
a simple sign. 

4. The infinitive can sometimes /oZ/ou; the principal verb without 
its sign tOt when the principal verb expresses some mental energy 
or exertion of the will residing in the action expressed by the 
infinitive ; as, * I bid you consider the matter ' ; * I know you think 
so'; after certain auxiliaries, as, *I can go* \ after the verbs 
needy dare^ bid, as, * I need not stay ' ; * You dare not doiV \ * I bid 
you speak ' ; after some verbs that express a sensuoiaA ^^^-^^^\^^ss5^^ 
of the action of the infinitive, as «ee, /eel, percei'oe^^Gc.,^'^^''^ ^'S^ 
youmova*; * I beard jou speak* \ after t3[i«> ^et\i^ wxilce, cau»e,>^fl^ 

as, 'I wiU make jou pay ' ; * I will \ia^e \i\m sig-a V^' *^ ^^^^ 

h2 
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the expression rather than^ as, 'Bather than say so, I will be 
silent.' 

Note\.—li the rerbs mentioned above are nsed in the passive voice, to mnst not 
be omitted before the following infinitiye ; as, *■ He was seen to(io it ' ; * Yon were 
made to pay,* 

Note 2. — If know has the signification of to understand^ and governs an in- 
finitive, to most precede the infinitive and commonly how; as, * I know how to 
do it.* 

5. If several infinitives stand in the same co-ordinate relation to 
a principal verb, the to is not repeated before each one, as, • I know 
how to whistle^ fight ^ and tmoke* 

6. The infinitive of the substantive verb has the same case after 
as before it ; as, * They took me to be himJ 

7. An Infinitive Absolute sometimes occurs ; as, ' To tell the 
truth, I was not there.* 

8. As the infinitive mood is the noun of the xerh {nomen verhi\ it 
generally performs, in construction, the offices of a noun. 

o. It is Qsed as the 'subject or nominative of a verb; as, < 7b sleep is re- 
freshing.' 

A(t>/<. — Soni»Hm«t the infinltiTe rahj«et doM not eom« before its predicate; when this Is the 
ate, its place before the predicate is occupied by the qnasi-nominative « ; as, * /I it delightftil 
o see *= • to see is deiightftiL' 

h. It is pnt In the objective case after a transitive verb Qr preposition ; as, 
* He desires to learn ' : 

• Not /or to Ai<i« it in a hedge. 
Or for a train attendant.* 

c. It can have an adjective qualifying it ; as, * To pay one's debts is lionest,* 

d. It can be snbstitated for a noon ; aB,* To begia disgraceful '=' begging is 
disgracefuL' 

(II.) THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

In conditional expressions, which imply both doubt and futu- 
rity, the subjunctive mood generally follows the conjunction which 
expresses the condition ; as, * J/ thy brother trespass against thee, 
rebuke him ; and if he repent, forgive him ' ; * Though he were dead, 
yet shall he live again.' 

iV<>/«.— The sign of the condition is sometimes omitted; as, *Were death 
denied, even fools would wish to die.' 

(III.) PARTICIPLES, 

1. The present participle is very important in English. It pcpre- 
sent8 in turns the participle^ noun, adjective, and infinitive mood ; 
as, ' The bouse is building * ; * Building -w^^ a. "msaiYB. 'm\iJcL\xrca. * ; * he 
has a quantity of building materials' ; ^IVikft buiUwg' ^'•'LYJwbta 
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2. The present participle being the predicate of a subordinate 
adjective or adverbial sentence reduced to a clause, its subject is — 

(a) In an adjective sentence, the same as some word in the prin- 
cipal sentence, and is therefore not expressed ; as, * The ship carry- 
ing me away was wrecked.* 

{b) In an adverbial sentence, the nominative absolute; as, *The 
man being slandered I pitied him.' 

3. The present participle, with some of the forms of the verb to 
bet is used to express continued action; as, * I am loving* ; * They 
were loving * ; * We must be loving,' 

Note 1. — This form in some verbs has a neuter or passive sense ; as, ' The 
shops were closing* 

Note 2.— Continued suffering of the passive voice is expressed by the present 
participle of the verb to be with the past participle of the verb ; as, ' The thing 
being done* 

4. When the present participle is used as a noun it can take a 
distinguishing adjective^ and it then loses its power of governing an 
objective ; its object being referred to it attributively by the pre- 
position of] as, * The reading (/ books was a pleasure to him.* 

JVo^.'-When the present participle, used substantively, has a noun in the 
possessive case depending on it, it still retains its power of governing an ob- 
jective ; as, ' I heard of the earV* buying some property* 

5. Such verbs &apropose, purpose, avoid, help, continue, remember, 
take the present participle after them rather than the infinitive 
mood ; as, ' I purpose telling him* ; * I could not help doing so.' 

6. Many verbs, as neglect, decline, omit, take either the present 
participle or the infinitive mood after them ; as, *I neglected doing 
it,' or * I neglected to do it.' 

7. The past participle may sometimes qualify a nominative abso- 
lute without the usual auxiliary being ; as, * The service ended, I 
walked through the cathedral.* 

8. The past participle is sometimes used for the present participle 
passive; as, 'Several men of rank had as usual assembled to see 
their sovereign shaven and shorn* 

XI. SPBCZA& RVlbfiS RBXiATZarO TO TBB ABVBBB. 

1. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs; as, *He 
lives well * ; * He is a trulg conscientious man * ; ' You were most 
faithfully served.' 

2. With an intransitive verb expTeBSVii^beKamouT,^^.> "^si. o^^^-*^- 
^t'l^ J8 generally used instead of the pTopet ad'oerbioX^'Sfc^^N ^'*'"' ^ 

looks sad: The probable explanation oi xXu^ V^* XJojaXNis^^^ ^^"st^ 
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really an at^'ective, the attribute of some understood substantive 
forming the completion of the predicate. 

3. When an adverb is used to modify a verb, its position is as 
follows : — 

(a) In the case of an active verb, the adverb must not come 
between the verb and its ob^'ective, even if such object be an infinitive 
mood or a sentence, but must either precede the verb or follow the 
objective, according as it modifies the predication generally, or thi 
pecuiiar relation of the verb to its object ; as, * He trtdi/ preaches the 
gospel * ; * He preaches the gospel truly,* 

(b) In compound tenses of the verb, the adverb is generally 
placed between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, *He was dreadfuUy 
fipightened/ 

4. When adverbs of time express indefinite time, they are placed 
either before or after the verb; as, *I seldom saw her*; or *I saw 
her seldom ' ; but if they express d^nite time, they follow the 
verb ; as, ' I saw her yesterday * ; * I shall go to London to-Tnorrow* 

5. As a general rule the position of the adverb depends on 
euphony. 

6. In English two negatives are equivalent to an affirmative ; as, 
* His voice is not wwmusical.* 

7. XTotei on Parttonlar Adverbi. 

(a) Not always follows the verb ; as, * I know not what to say.* 
No is used instead of not in comparison ; as, ' No longer * ; *No 
more.* No is often used after or instead of not ; as, * Are you tired 
or no*? but modem usage prefers not; as, 'Whether you like it or 
not,* 

{b) Only must be placed next the particular word it modifies. 

Compare : — 

' I only am left to tell thee.' 
' I am left only to tell thee.' 
' I am only left to tell thee.' 
' I am left to tell thee only.* 

(c) The correlatives here, there, imply rest in a place; and 
hither, thither, motion towards a place. 

(d) Ago and since stand after expressions marking a comparison 
of past time with the present ; since being used when time is 
reckoned up to the present, as, * It is five years since I saw you * ; 
and ago when time is reckoned back from the present, as, 'Five 

j'eaiv a^o I saw you.* 
(e) Yet and still mark present time a» coTtt^%x^V\"eci-^-^\,-, -%&^ 
' I am ^et able to walk four mWes an \vo\m' •, ^TVwv^VxxsvRaXfflws 
changed. Jam stUl the same.' Yet is otteii^^^^^ ex^T^^a %.V« 
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of time, as, * While yet it is daj * ; and stiU to express the contimi- 
ance of an action or condition, as, ' I am living at the old house 
8tUl ' ; ' I am atUl in good health/ 

xn. sPBcra& rv&bs SELaTziro to thb 

p&sposzTzoar. 

1. Prepositions stand immediately before their complements, or 
the nouns which they govern ; as, ' He lives in the city/ 

2. When the complement is a relative or interrogative pronotm^ the 
preposition foUowSy it being separated from it by a verb ; this is 
especially the case when the relative is omitted ; as, *■ This is a 
matter which he knows nothing of* ; * What are you talking ahout * ? 

* He was the greatest man the country could boast of,* 

3. When the complement stands before the subject of the pro- 
position, the preposition may stand at the end ; as, ' Morality and 
religion were matters he never troubled himself with* 

4. Prepositions are placed after the verb, if they serve as termina- 
tions to it, and cannot in sense be separated from it. They are 
sometimes in such eases said to be used adverbially ^ but may rather 
be considered as separable prepositions compounded with the verb ; 
as, * To shut up* ; * To go out* 

5. If two different prepositions have one and the same complement, 
they will both precede their complement, each being followed by a 
comma ; as, * This is a case differing/ro;;}, and altogether contrary 
to, the preceding one.* 

Note. — If the two prepositions are separated by the conjnnction and only, no 
comma is used ; as, ' Q/^and concerning which things.' 

6. If the preposition precede its complement, it can be separated 
from it by an explanatory or qualifying clause or sentence; as, 
< This is an interesting subject, but it is surrounded with^ if I mistake 
not, immense diffictUty, 

7. Two prepositions are often placed together, one being depen- 
dent on the other ; as, ' Make them up in bundles of from ten to a 
dozen each* ; * From under the earth.* 

8. A verb compounded with a separable preposition can be still 
farther determined by a second preposition and its complement ; as, 

* With fear and trembling he came in* \ 'He was shut up in prison.* 

9. The repetition of the same preposition before each comijlexaft^^. 
strengthens the force of the expression-, «.a, *^«8iJ&ftTi^^>Aj n»"«cq^,M 
folly, and dy vice, he died * ; 'In jo\mi«i"3fVti?,^ cSxwv^ *««■ ^^'^^ "^"^ 
waters, m perils of robbers, in perila oi mm^ o^m eov^sfesr^^o^^"^-* 

perils by the heathen, in perils in the city,' &.^« 
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XIII. SPBCZA& RVlbBS RB&ATZITO TO TBB 

COST J II JH CTXOXr • 

1. Conjunctions normally stand at the commencement of the 
sentence whose relation they are intended to express ; as, ' Honour 
the king, if yon are a loyal subject.' Hcwewr^ then, therefore, aUo, 
too, likewise, stand later on in the sentence to which they belong ; 
as, ' I was pleased with him, and with her also* 

2. Some conjunctions, as if, that, hut, as, and, tohy, when, are 
often omitted ; as, * It was yesterday he told her all his love ' ; * She 
must needs haunt him, now she is dead.' 

3. And is frequently omitted to give liveliness to a passage ; as, 

< One effort, one, to break the circling host, 
They form, unite, charge, waver, all is lost.' 

4. The expression is often strengthened by the frequent repetition 
of the conjunction ; as, ' If there be a royal solitude it is a sick 
bed. How the patient lords it there ! What capers he cuts without 
control ! How king-like he sways his pillow ; tumbling and tossing, 
and shifting and lowering, and thumping anef flattening, and mould- 
ing it to the ever-varying requisite of his throbbing brow ! ' 

5. Some conjunctions have correlative conjunctions, so that in the 
subsequent member of the sentence the latter conjunction answers 
to the former ; as — 

(a) Thottgh — yet, nevertheless ; as, * 2%ouyh he slay me, yet will 
I love him.' 

(b) Whether — or ; as, * Whether it is so or not remains to be seen.' 
{c) Either— or ; as, * either 1 will go or send.' 

(d) Neither — nor ; as, * Neither James nor John can do it.' 

(e) As — as ; as, * I am as poor as 1 can be.' 

6. Others, in like manner, have correlative adverbs ; as— 

(a) As — so, expressing a comparison ; as, '^ the stars, so shall 
thy seed be.' 

(b) So — as ; as, ' Luke is not so good as his father.' 

(c) So — that, expressing a consequence ; as, ' He is so tired that 
he can go no farther.' 

7. So, in like manner, certain con^uiicXAOTia dort^s^ora^^^ ^\\»a. 
Bdjectives ; as — 
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(a) Other — than\ as, *Were it other than he, I would not have 

him/ 

{b) Same — as ; as, ' This is the mriie paper as that/ 

(c) Such — as ; a& ' I gave him such tilings as I had/ 

{d) Such — that ; as, 'His conduct was such that he was dismissed 

from the post.' 

(e) Comparatives are generally followed by than; as, *You are 

more amiable than 1/ 



XIV..SPBCZA& RinUBS SE&ATZVO TO ZaTT 

JBCTZoars. 

1. Certain Interjections are joined with the objective case of the 
pronoun of the first person, and with the nominative of the pronoun 
of the second ; as, ' Ah me, most miserable ! ' ' Ah, thou traitor ! ' 
' Oh, miserable meV * Oh, thou that tellest.' 

2. Avaunt and hush, however, take the objective of the second 
person ; as, * Avaunt thee ! ' * Hush thee, my baby ! ' 
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PART FIFTH, 
AVA&T8X8 or SBVmCBS. A«. 



I. A Sentence is the ennnciatioii of a complete thought 
Sentences are of three kinds : — 

1. Simple Sentences. 

2. Complex Sentences. 

3. Compound Sentences. 

A Simple Sentence is the enunciation of one thought, and 
contains one finite verb. 

A Complex Sentence consists of one simple principal sentence, 
with one or more simple sentences standing in a dependent or 
siibordinate relation to it. 

A Componnd Sentence consists of two or more simple or 
complex sentences, standing in a co-ordinate relation to each other. 

II. SZMP&B SBVmCBS. 

The parts of which a simple sentence mtist consist are— 

1. The Subject. 

2. The Predicate. 
It Tnay also have — 

3. The Object. 

4. The Extension of the Predicate. 

The Subject is that concerning which anything is affirmed or 
predicated. 

The Predicate is that which is affirmed concerning the subject, and 
strictly is xmmodified by any enlargements or extensions. 

2%e Object is the completion of the necessary sense of a transitive 
finite verby and signifies that which is directly affected by the action 
of the verb. 

Ihe Extension of the Predicate is any word or phrase united to 
the predicate to modify it in any way. 

A. Tlie Subject of a sentence may be — 
1. A Noun in the nominative case. 
Z An Adjective used substantively. 
3. A Pronoun. 

4, T^ Infinitive Mood, with ot without th^ Yc«^«k5C\wi to,^\A 
yitb or without any word or woxds depexAiug ouVt. 
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5. A Quotation, 

6. A Participle used substantively with any word or words 
depending on it. 

The simple subject may be enlarged by any word or words that 
can st%nd as the complement to a noun. They are the following : — 
(1.) An Adjective. 
(2.) A Noun in Apposition. 
(3.) A Noun or Pronoun in the possessive case. 
(4.) A Prepositional Phrase. 
(6.) A Participial Phrase. 
(6.) An Adjective Sentence (see forward). 

B. Tlie Predleate of a sentence may be — 

1 . A Finite Verb in either a simple or compound tense. 

2. The Verb * to be,* with a noun, or an adjective, or a participle 
used substantively, or with an infinitive mood. 

3. A Copulative Verb, with the nominative case or an equivalent 
following. 

C. Tbe Object of a sentence may be any word that can stand 
in a direct objective relation to a transitive verb, including all its 
enlargements. The object therefore may be — 

1. A Noun. 

2. A Pronoun. 

3. Any word used substantively. 
The DoMe Object consists of a substantive word and an infinitive 

mood with or without the sign * to,* and with or without an objective 
case as its own object, and with or without all enlargements or 
extensions depending upon such infinitive mood ; as, ' I saw him do 
it with great skill* 

D. Tbe Bztenston of tbe Predicate may be — 

1. The Infinitive Mood with the sign to. 

2. A Preposition with the words depending on it. 

3. An Adverb, 

4. An Adjective or Participle used adverbially. 

in. 

1. Find ^Qfi^iite verb and put it down as tb.^ -predicate,. 

2. Find the nominative caa«, wiOa. tVife ^ot^a e^e^xv^TLSg, xs<5?=i^'>i^> 
and put them down as the svhject, ^ ,^^-^ 

3. See if tbe Rnite rerb is also transitive, ^^^'"^"^ ^^,%»a.^ 
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ob^'ectt and put it down in its proper place with the enlargements 
belonging to it. 

4. See if the finite verb be either the verb to be ot sl copfdative 
verb ; if either the one or the other, the predicate will be the verb 
with the nominative case, or words in place of the nominative case 
following or depending upon it. 

5. The remainder of the sentencet if any, will consist of extensions 
of the predicate, which must be put down in their proper place in 
order. 

Exam/plea : — 



Subject 


Pbedicatb 


Object 


Extension of 
Predicate 


The sun 


was setting . 


— 


1. in the west. 

2. gloriously. 


The man with the 
cork leg 


shot 


a large bird . 


1 nnder the wing, 
2. with his gnn. 


Man . 


ismortaL 


— 


— 


That honest man 


lives a life . 


— 


of great hardship. 


I . . . 


believe . , 


him to be a 
great liar. 


— 



IV. 

There are three kinds of subordinate sentences, viz. — 

1. Substantive. 

2. A^'ective. 

3. AdverbiaL 

A SubitanUve Sentence is a subordinate sentence which, in 
regard to its principal sentence, takes the place and follows the 
construction of a noun substantive. 

Note 1.— It is generally known by being introdnced by the subordinating con- 
junction thatf when such that does not indicate either result or final cause. The 
thcU is sometimes omitted. 

Note 2. — A subordinate interrogative sentence is always substantive ; as, ' I 
ask you vihy you did to ? ' 

JLn JkdU^oUve Sentenee is a subordinate sentence, which 
stands in an adjectival relation to the -jinivev^ %wA«\iQ», 
-<K?/if.— Jt is known by being introduced b? relative* \ «,«a«»».i -trj t«Uia^!q« vv^- 
MoufM, but aometimea by relative advurU* 



COMPLEX AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 



1C9 



An Adverbial Sentence is a subordinate sentence, which 
stands in an adverbial relation to the principal sentence. 

ybte 1. — Adverbial sentences are chiefly introduced by relative adverbs, and 
occasionally by some such conjunctions as if, though, because, and /or. 

iVofe'i.— They sometimes want a connective altogether, the subordination 
being indicated by inversion ; as, ' Were 1 to do it, I should die.' 

It will be well to remember that an adjective sentence qualifies 

either the subject or object of the principal sentence, whilst an 

adverbial sentence modifies the ^predicate of the principal sentence, or 

the extension of it. 

Examples : — 



Principal St. 
Subst. St. to a. 

Principal St. 
Subst. St. to a. 

Principal St. 
Adj. St. to a. 

Principal St. 
Adj. St. to a. 

Principal St. 
Adv. St. to a. 

Principal St. 
Adv. St. to a. 

Principal St. 
Adv. St. to a. 
Adj. St. to b. 


a. 
b. 

a. 

b. 


Subject 


» 
Prrdicatb 


Object 


Extension op 
Prkdicatb 


The hope . 

(that) 
we 


sustains . 
shall succeed 


us . 


mightily 


The prisoner 
he 


was asked . 
was doing . 


what 


by the judge 


a. 
b. 

a. 
b. 

a. 

b. 

a. 
b. 

a. 
b. 
c. 


The place . 
thou . 


is holy ground 
Btandest 


— 


whereon 


They . 
we 


devoured . 
gave . . 


the food . 
(which 
tthem • 


eagerly 


I . . . 

(if) 
you 


will take . 
please . 


some tea. 




He 

(whenever) 
we 


welcomed . 
visited. 


us . 
him. 


most warmly 


Her breath . 

(as) 
the breath of 

klne 
that . 


was sweet • 
is sweet (tind.) 
feed 


— 


in the mead- 
ows 



v. coMPOuiTD sExnnsircBa. 

A Componnd Sentence may be e\t\i«i 

1. Copulative. ^. Ci^^3L^^^:v:'5i' 

2, AdversatWe. ^. IXNa-Xlvq^. 
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A Compoiind CopnlatlTe sentence consists of two or more 
co-ordinate sentences connected by a copulative conjunction or 
adverb. 

A Compound AAverMLUve sentence consists of two co-ordinate 
sentences, either implying opposition between the two assertions, a 
contrast between them, or a limitation of the first assertion by the 
second. 

A Compound CansatlTe sentence consists of two co-ordinate 
sentences, the second sentence being the caiue of the assertion in 
the first sentence. 

A Compound XllatlTe sentence consists of two co-ordinate 
sentences, the second sentence being the logical consequence of the 
assertion in the first sentence. 

TABLE OF CONJUNCTIONS AND CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS USED TO 
CONNECT CO-ORDINATE SENTENCES. 

{And, also, likewise, as well as. 
Moreover, further, furthermore, both . . . and, also. 
Not only . . . but. 

(Either, or, neither, nor, otherwise, else. 
But, on the other hand, only, nevertheless. 
However, notwithstanding, yet, still. 
On the one hand, on the other hand. 

Cansatlve For, because, in order that. 

r Therefore, thereupon, wherefore. 
XUative < Accordingly, consequently. 

L Hence, whence, thence, so. 

VI. &VXiB8 FOB ASTAATSnrO SBXTTBarCSS. 

1. Divide the whole sentence into as many parts as there are 
simple sentences in it, that is, into as many simple sentences as 
there are finite verbs, both expressed and understood. 

2. Distinguish the parts of each simple sentence according to the 
rules for analysing simple sentences. 

3. Arrange the simple sentences under one another, each part in 
its own column, and separate them by a transverse line. 

4. Fre&x to each simple sentence a distinguishing letter or 
number. 

6, Give A proper description oi ewih. B«iA.«aR,^ «a^ ^^-^ \\a 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 



EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS. 



Ill 




in con- 
necting iubordituUe sentences to their prindpdl sentences, and the bracket | f 



Note,— It will be f onnd conyenient to nse the ties 

BCting iubordinate sentences to their prineipcU s( 
in connecting eo-ordituUe sentences to each other. 



1. 



Examples, 

' Then bnrst his mighty heart ; 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey*8 statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell/ 







a. 

b.' 
e. 


SUBJECT 


Pbbdi- 

CATJE 


Object 


ExTBirsioir or 

PRBDICATX 




Simp. Sent eo-ord. to b. 
Complex St Prln. Sent 


Hi* mighty 
heKt 


bunt . 


— 


then 


(and) 
Great Canr 


fm . 


— 


L in hit mantle 
mnfUng np 
hit Cue 

3. eren at the 
baaeofPom- 
pej'tttatoe 




Adj. Sent 
tob. 


whieh 


ran 


— 


1. blood 

8. aUthewhUe 



2. ' Many of the endowments and talents we now possess, and of 
which we are too apt to be proud, will cease entirely with the present 
state; but virtue will be our ornament and dignity in every future 
state to which we may be removed.* 



I 



L 



Complex 
co.ord. to 




Complex 
eo-ora. to 



Copnlat 
Compound, 
Sentence 
Adj. too. 



.Simp. Sent 

Srineipal to. 
•fe. 



Simp. St 
eo-ord. to 
e. 

Simp. St 
co>ord. to 
b. 



.Simp. St 
principal 
toe 



.Simplest. 
AdJMtive to d. 



SUBJBCT 



a. 



b. 



Many of 
the endow* 
menta and 
talents 



we 



(and) 



(Imt) 
Tirtoe 



Pbkdi- 

CAT£ 



wiU 



po«w«s 



are apt 




wUl be 
our or- 
nament 
anddiff^ 
nlti 



Objkct 



which 



EXTKirsioir or 
Pbxsigatb 



1. entirely 

2. with the 
present 
state 



now 



1. too 

2. tobftprond 
of whieh 



in every fb> 







\ 



M»<«VksS&- 
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3. ' A man of polite imagination is led into a great many pleasures 
that the vulgar are not capable of receiving ; for he can converse 
with a picture, and find an agreeable companion in a statue/ 



Complex St. . 
eo-ord. to 
c+rf. 



CopuUitiTelT 
Compound St. 
co-ord. to a. 



.Simp. St. 
prineipii 
to 6. 



Simp. St. 
AdjeotiTe 
too. 



r Simp. St 
ooword. 
tod. 



Simp. St 
co-ord. 
L toe. 



a. 



e. 



SUBJSCT PEXDICATK 



A man of 

E)Iit« imag- is led 
fttioo 



he 



(for) 



he untUr- 
ttood) 



the Tulgtr are eapa- 
ble 



can eoo- 
rene 



can {und.) 
And 



OBJKCT 



EXTKirSIOir OF 
PSXDXCATK 



into a great 
many plea* 
•oree 



an agree- 
able com- 
panion 



1. not 

2. ofreceir- 
ingthat 



withaidetore 



in aitatae. 



4. 



* He would not take the crown ; 
Therefore 'tis certain he was not ambitious.* 



i 



'it 



Simp. St GO'Ord. to c. 



^Sobtt. St 
toe. 



Complex St 
eo-ora. to a. 



.Prlneipal 
St to 6. 



b. 



c. 



SUBJXCT 



He 



(therefore) 
he 



It 



Prkoicate 



wonld 
take 



wai ambi- 
tion* 



ii certain 



Objxct 



the 
crown 



EXTKKSXOir 01 

Pbkdicatk 



not 



not 



6. ' Although the oppressive or military part of the feudal con- 
stitution was happily done away by the means that were mentioned 
in the preceding pages ; yet we are not to imagine that the constitu- 
tion itself was utterly laid aside, and a new one introduced in its 
room ; since the tenures of soccage and frankalmoign, the honorary 
services of grand-sergeantry, and t^uxa^ by coijy of court-roll were 
reeerved by the statute 1, 2 Car. u.' 
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/Comple 

/St. OOmC 



lex 
St. oo^rd. 
tod. 




+ 

a 

I 

1 

o 

! 



-hi: 

uSok 



M 






Simp. St. 
eo-oid. to 



Simp. St. 
eo-oxd. to 



Simp. St 
A<y.to 



Simp. St 

prinei 

to«+/ 



principal 






I 



,— Simp. St 
eo-ord. to 



g 
^ 



r 



I 



Simp. St. 
eo-ord. to 
e. 



-Simp. St 
eo-ord. to 



Simp^ St 
-eo'Ord. to 



Simp. St 
—eo-ord. to 
g+h+k. 



Simp. St 
eo-ord. to 
—g'¥h+i. 



«. 



/. 



8DBJB0X 



(Although) 
the oppret- 
•Ito 



(or) 
military 
part of the 
feudal con- 
stitution 



that 



(yet) 



we 



(that) 
the eoniti- 
tution itaelf 



(and) 
a new one 



(cinee) 
the tenure* 
of toccage 



(and) 
— frankal- 
moign 



PBBDIGATB 



waadone 



were men- 
tioned 



are to 
imagine 



was laid 



(uncL) 
intro- 
duced 



OBJXOX 



the honor, 
aryterricea 
of grand- 
■ergeantry 



(and) 
the tenure 
by copy of 
eourt-roll 



werer^. 
gerred 



EXTKKSIOK Ol 

Pbkdicats 



1. away 

2. bappUy 
S. by the 



in tlie preeed- 
Ing pages 



not 



1. aride 
3. utterly 



in its room 



by the ttatute 
1.2Car. IL 



1. The subject, predicate, object, and the simple enlargements 
thereof, should not be separated from each other by any point at all i 
as, ' The warlike king rapidly reduced the whole province to his 
sway.* 

2. Participial clauses and subordinate sentences should be separated 
by a comma ; as, ' When he told me of it, I, thinking it quite true^ 
believed him.' 

8. Co-ordinate aetUenoes Bhould \)6 dmdeA. itom <i»^ ^iCwstXs^ ^^ 
semi-colon; as, 'The bishop is a good -^greajchftx*, ^^^"^^ ^^ "^ 
popular/ 

I 
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4. A colon should be used : — 

{a) When two or more subordinate sentences depend upon the 
same principal sentence ; as, ' The &ct of the matter is, we had read 
amiss, or the newspaper was incorrect: the event never happened.' 

(6) When two co-ordinate sentences are employed as distinct pro- 
positions, and are not joined by any connecting particle ; as, ' Onr 
friend showed us some of the work of a former queen of Otaheite, 
presented by her to Captain Cook : it was a bag, made of some 
delicate vegetable stuff, and ornamented with feathers/ 

5. When a sentence terminates, it should be indicated by a fall 
stop. 

6. A Note of Interrogation at the close of a sentence denotes 
a question ; as, ' When did you see him ? ' 

7* A Note of Exclamation is used after ejaculatory expressions, 
and after sentences of invocation^ exclamationf or address; as, 'He 
miserable ! * ' Baal, hear us ! ' ' Hail to the chief who in tripmph 
advances ! * 

* And I said, ** My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me ; 
Trast me, oonain, all the current of my being sets to thee 1 ' ** 

8. A Parenthesis includes a clause or remark not essential to the 
sentence, but useful as explaining it ; as, 

' At last, in mid-afbemoon, we beheld the tower of St. Botolph's 
church (three hundred feet high, the same elevation as the tallest 
tower of Lincoln Cathedral) looming in the distance.' 

9. In contracted sentences the collateral subjects, predicates, 
objects, or adjuncts, should be separated from each other by commas. 

10. As the rules of punctuation really depend upon the connection 
of the thoughts in a passage, the comma may be dropped in the case 
of subordinate sentences, and the semi-colon changed into a cotmm 
in that of co-ordinate sentences, whenever the connection of thought 
is unusually dose, 

VIII. oar PASAPBBAsnrck 

Squivalents are very numerous in the English language. The 

translation of a passage from one set of expressions to another 

exELCtlj equivalent is called Paraphrasing, This is a most usefiil 

exercise of the mind, as it cultiyates ^n oxaAtitude of language, and 

gireB a facility of expression tx) t\ie «tevi^eti\.^>aa cat^'bsJ^'j '^laidaafis 

yt. In paraphrasing a passage \keio\\ovfl\% rs^«^ ^w^\fe«sssr 

fiiJJjr observed : — 
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1. Make yourself certain that you have grasped the exact 
meaning of the original passage. 

2. Take care that the paraphrase expresses exactly the Tneaning of 
the original passage. 

3. Avoid as far as possible any amplifications or condensations ^ 
letting the paraphrase be as nearly as you can, without inelegance, 
of the same length as the original passage. 

4. Aim at simplicity of language, avoiding as much as you can 
all learned^ ohsoletet or novel expressions. 

6. When two equally exact equivalents present themselves, choose 
the one containing the fewer words derived from foreign roots. 
Should the original passage, however, be remarkable as containing 
few words of a foreign origin, it will then be well to make use of 
such words in the paraphrase. 

6. When no exact equivalents can be found, then, and then only, 
will it be well to use the words of the original passage, either as 
they there stand, or transposed, in the paraphrase. 

7. In a passage containing a direct quotation either from a speaker 
or author, the quotation should not be paraphrased. 



Original Passage, 

< Before the Tatler and Spectator, if 
the writers for the theatre are except- 
ed, England had no masters of common 
life. No writers had yet undertaken 
to reform either the savaReness of 
n^Iect, or the impertinence of civility; 
to show when to speak, or to be eUesat; 
how to refuse, or how to comply.'^ 
Johnson's Addison. 



Examples. 

Paraphrase. 

If we omit the dramatic authors, we 
do not find that England possessed any 
writers on social life, before the ap- 
pearance of the Tatler and Spectator. 
As yet no writers had attempted to 
remove the cruelty of disr^ard, or 
the intrusion of patronage ; to teach 
when to make public, or to keep 
secret ; in what manner to deny, or 
in what manner to grant. 



Original Passage, 

* The dying melt into the great mul- 
titude of the departed as quietly as a 
drop of water into the ocean, and, it 
may be, are conscious of no un- 
familiarity vrith their new circum- 
stances, but immediately become aware 
of an insufferable strangeness in the 
world which they have quitted. Death 
has not taken tbem away, but brought 

tbem bome.'—HAWTSORKT^a Our Old 
£rome. 



Paraphrase. 

As peaceably as a drop of water 
mingles with the sea, do departing 
souls join those that are gone before, 
and, probably, they feel nothing 
strange in thdr new state, but at 
once know certainly that they were 
only strangers in the ■^<sAa^'CQss^>i38p«^ 
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Oriffimai Fcuta^e. 

* To be, or not to be ? that ia the qneation. 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to sufEer 
The dings and anows of ontnigeoas ftxr- 

tnnOt 
Or to take aims against a sea of troabtes. 
And, by opposing, end them? to die— to 

sleep— 
No more— and by a deep, to say we end 
The heart-ad^e, and the thonsand natnxal 

dKxdcs 
That flesh is heir to— 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be widied.*— iTamleC. 



I am Indoabt whether to live or 
die. Is it more manly to bear all 
the troubles of my present state, or 
to get ridof them by fighting them 
down? To die fa but to deepi 
and if by this sleep we can xmt an 
end to all the gilefli of Hf e, it is a 
result sinoerdy to be hoped for. 



IX. P, 

The giving a minute account of each word in a sentence, both as 
to its etymology and its syntax, is called Parsing, 

The following table will show how each part of speech should be 
parsed: — 

Table for Parsliiir* 

NOUN, 



Ma$. \ 



^J Noon. fJS; } Number. JS^lGcwtar. p<«. c«e, •ttrUmttw to 

{after the Tcrb *— * 
retared by Prep. «— » to '— ' 
In Aiipoiitton With ^-.— > 



/ Subj. to tbe Verb « * 

lln AppodtfoD with ^-^* 



ADJECTIVB, 



QmH. \ I Po$. \ I qosIUying *-^* 
Lim. \ A4j. In tbe J Camp. \ Degrae \ UmltlnffC — * 
MiML J KSv^pwU) ipolntiiigoiU* * 

PRONOUN, 

Ptn. Pron. \ 2nd j- Pawn, Nomber, Gender, and 0«m^ UHOhtNoim, 
y Srd I 

XeL Pron. — — Number, — Gender, agreeing with its antecedent *->-* Caee (m» Monni ). 

InUrrog. Pron. — Gender, Caae (a* Noon*). 



Tran*. 
ItUraiu. 



VERB, 

Jnd. \ 
Imp. 



\ Verb, Weak \ Coi^. i^ \ Voiee pSl' 
} Mixed ) ^«»- J SM. 



[.Mood 
depending on' 



JVet ^ 

Prta,PtTf,\ 

****** L Tmim 

Port P€lf. \ ^^^ 

FuLPeif, ' 



2ndlPerM>n p|2r! } ^"^*>^* P""^^^*** *^ ' * 

PARTICIPLE. 
^•/jPart. ^2;,lvolce.fromtlie\«^>» ; attitt^xA^^xo* — - 
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ADVERB, 

(time, ) 
Adt^fb c/t \ manner, {■ qoaL or modUying 
i plaoe^ &e. i 



i Vnh * — 1» 




1. Thomas 
pounds. 

Thomas 
told 



me 



that 

he 

bought 

the 
house 

for 

four hundred 
pounds 



PRJEPOaiTlOir, 

Frep, ref. *—— * in thc^Ol)]. Caw to *— .* 
CONJUNCTION. 

Conj. connecting Snt|j. and Fred. * * to Sntij . and Fred. *--^* 

INTERJECTION. 

Examples^ 
told me that he bought the house for four hundred 



Froper Noun; Sing. Num. Mas. Gend.; Nom. 

Case, subj. to the predicate ' tM.*^ 
Trans. Verb, Strong Conj., Act. Voice, Ind. Md., 

Past Tense, 3rd pers., Sing. Num., pred. to 

'Thomas: 
Pers. Pron., 1st pers., Sing. Num., Com. G^nd., 

Obj. Case, after the verb * told.* 
Subord. Conj. connecting * he bought * to ' Ihofnas 

told: 
Pers. Pron., 3rd pers., Sing. Num., Mas. Gend., 

Norn. Case, subj. to pred. * bought.* 
Trans. Verb, Strong Conj. Act. Voice, Ind. Md„ 

Past Tense, 3rd pers., Sing. Num., pred. to * he.* 
Pist. Adj. pointing out * house: 
Com. Noun, Sing Num., Neut Gend., Obj. Case, 

after the verb * bought: 
Preposition ref. * pounds* in the Obj. Case to 

* house: 
Limiting Adj. lim. * pounds: 
Com. Noun, Plur. Num., Neut. Gen., Obj. Case, 
I ref. by prep. *for * to * house: 



2. ' Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captam oi \ii^ ^aXfc — 
To every man. xr^n. ^Soaa «k!?^ 
Death. comeOci sooxi ot^3a^* 
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Then 

out 

spake 

brave 
Horatius 

the 
captain 

of 

the 

gate 

To 

every 

man 

upon 

this 

earth 

Death 

Cometh 

soon 
or 

late 



Adv. of time, qual. ' spake.* 
Adv. of manner, qual. ' spake.* 
Intrans. Verb, Strong Coiy., Act. Voice, Ind. Md., 
Past Tense, 3rd pers., Sing. Num., pred. to 

* Haratius,* 

Qual. A(y . in the Fos. degree, qual. * Horatius* 
Prop. Noun, Sing. Num., Mas. Gen., Nom. Case, 

subj. to pred. * spake* 
Dieting. Adj., pointing out ' captain* 
Com. Noun, Sing. Num., Mas. GFend., Nom. Case, 

in apposition with * Horatitts* 
Preposition ref. *ffate * to * captain.* 
Dist. Adj., pointing out *ffate.* 
Com. Noun, Sing. Num., Neut. Gen., Obj. Case, 

ref. hy * of* to* captain* 
Preposition ref. * man * to * cameth.' 
Lim. Adj. limiting ' man.* 
Com. Noun, Sing. Num., Com. Gen., Obj. Case, 

ref. by prep, 'to* to* cometh.* 
Preposition ref. * earth * to * man,* 
Dist. A4j., pointing out * earth.* 
Com. Noun, Sing. Num., Neut. Gen., Obj. Case, 

ref. by prep. * upon * to * man* 
Abst. Noun, Sing. Num., Nom. Case, subj. to pred. 

* cometh* 

Intrans. Verb, Strong Conj., Act. Voice, Ind. Md., 
Pres. Tense, 3 pers.. Sing. Num., pred. to 'death* 

Adv. of time, qual. * cometh* 

Advers. Conj. ref. ' death cometh late * to ' death 
cometh soon* 

Adv. of time, quaL * cometh.* 
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CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS, 

FOR CANDIDATES FOR EXAMINATIONS. 



THE CIVIL SERVICE QEOGBAFHY: being a 
Manual of Geography, General and Political, arranged especially 
for Examination Candidates and the higher forms of Schools. By 
the late Lancelot M. Daxbymplb Spencb. Revised throughout by 
Thomas Gbay, of the Board of Trade. Fourth Edition, revised, 
enlarged, and corrected to 1873. Including the most recent 
Political Changes of Territory &c. "With Six Coloured Maps, 
Woodcuts, and Index of more than 3000 Names, price 2s, 6d, doth. 

* For a text-book in the higher classes of schools, this will be fonnd to excel any 
other mannal in use. Its method is excellent.'— Papers for the Schoolmastbb. 

*■ A thoroughly reliable as well as a most ingenious compendium of geography.' 
CrviL Sbrvice Gazbttb. 

' A good manual for practical purposes, adapted to the present state of knowledge. 
The most recent political changes of territory are notified, and the latest statistics 
inserted from authoritative sources.'— Athen.£UM. 

* Teachers who are " reading up" for a special examination, and school-boys in 
the higher forms, will readily appreciate the value of the work.'— Public Opinion. 

* Ck)ntaining little or nothing that is superfluous, and lacking little, if anything, 
that is essential, the book appears to be well adapted to secure the end proposed ; 
and to those engaged in examination work, whether instructors or students, it will 
prove a welcome publication.'— T. Grosvbnob, L.C.P., Principal^ St. John's Wood 
Orammar School^ London, 

* Quite a model for compactness, comprehensiveness, facility of reference, and 
accuracy.*— T. Buckley Smith, L.C.P., Head Master^ People's College, NoUingham, 

* Excellently adapted for impressing the political and physical characteristics of 
each country clearly upon the minds of pupils. I have thoroughly tested it by 
actual use in my school.'— J. N. Lanolet, M.A., LL.D., Head Master, Mou^tray 
House Schooly Wolverhampton, 

THE CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY OP ENGLAND : 

Being a Eact-Book of English History, arranged for Examina- 
tion Candidates, Public Schools, and Students generally. By 
F. A. White, B.A. Eevised throughout and enlarged by 
H. A. DoBsoN, of the Board of Trade. With Four Maps and a 
G-eneral Index. Second Edition, corrected and extended. Fcp. 
8to. price 2«. Qd, cloth. 

* There is no other handbook on English History at present before the public 
which can compare with Messrs. White and Dobson's book. It is a multum inparvo 
of historic knowledge, and will be found not only invaluable to Civil Service can- 
didates, but to all who desire a ready reference to the annals of their country.' — 
Civilian. 

< Four maps, genealogical tables, and an index, supply all that is necessary to 
render the work superior to most others as a help to candidates for examination* 
We do not remember having seen anything of the kind at once so compendionSy 
complete, accurate, and convenient for use.' — ATHEXiSUM. 

* Characterised by specialities that render it the most eligible book of the ^tij^ 
ever published. For comprehensiveness, variety and lucidity of informatlQv. r!v 
compactness of form and admirable distinctneas of type, it is, I believe, altc^^^t. <<< 
unrivalled.'— T. Buckley Smith, L.CP., Head Master, People's College, ^ottit^^^ 

* " The Civil Service History of England " very fully satisfies a waii.\i'''^«((^ 
times. It is a handy book of reference tor any one, but it will be found o^w^V n1 
serviceable to those who are either preparing others or themselves for t2^^<^« 
Service or the Middle Class ExaminatioiiB.'— The Bev. J. Ddlom, 6.A., -^e^^^ 
^OKfemjf, Darlington* ^^^Ks^ 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE BOOK KEBPINQ.— BOOK- 
KEEPING NO MYSTERY: Itg Principles popularly Explained and 
the Theory of Double-Entry Analysed. For tie use of Young Men 
commencing Bosiness, Examination Candidates, and Students 

gmerally. By Ax Ezpbbibnced Boox-Ejbbpeb, late of H.M. 
ivil Service. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, 
price 28, 

* We hare nefver seen a work whidi expressed with greater force and plainness the 
mode of keeping accounts. Tbe simplicity which the Author imparts to the subject 
is a high recommendation.'— Civil Servicb Gazbitb. 

' Few treatises have discussed the subject with such minute deamess as this little 
book, which is a vade meeum frdm which eveiything may be learned preparatory to 
entering upon the realities of the office or the counting-house.' — SmppiNa and 
Meboamtilb Q-azbttb. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE OBTHOGBAFHY : A Handy 
Book of English Spelling; with ample Eules and carefully 
arranged Exercises. Adapted for the use of Schools, and of 
Candidates for the Civil and other Services. By E. S. H. B. 
Fcp. 8vo. strongly bound in cloth, price 2«. 6d. 

%* Of I f97 2 refections of Candidates far the Civil Service diuring five 
yearSy all except 106 were for d^fidency in Spelling or Arithmetic, 

* A very handy, carefully- written, and complete little book.'— Pall Mall Gazbttb. 

* An excellent practical manual. ... Its ex^dsee are among the best we 
have seen.'— Public Opinion. 

< Much thought and labour have evidently been expended upon this work, which 
is a credit to its author, and deserves to become generally known.* — ^Educational 
TmBS. 

* I have found the '* Oivil Service Orthography " an exceedingly useful book for 
boys whose spelling in their early years has been neglected.'— Bev. W. J. B. 
OONSTABLB, Grammoor Schoolf Donington, Spalding. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE CHBGNOLOG-Y of Histobt 
Abt, Litbiutubb, and Pboobbss from the Creation of the World 
to the Conclusion of the Franco-Q-erman War. The continuation by 
W. Douglas Hamilton, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Record Office, and 
University of London. In Three Parts : I. Ancient History, to 
the Fall of the Western Empire. II. Mediseyal History, to the 
Year 1600. HI. Modem History, to the Present Time. Fcp. 
cloth, upwards of 450 pages, price 3«. Qd, 

* Enables the student to systematise his own knowledge, and is a very osefnl, 
carefully compiled, and compendious volume of reference.'— School Boabd 

. Chboniolb, March 9, 1872. 

*Not alone accurate, but wide and thorough also. It includes many useful and 
well-arranged tables. We have subjected the book to various tests of aocnra<7, ao^ 
it has come through the process very satisfactorily. It will be found most useful to 
those who are reading up for CivU Service and other examinations.* — ^English 
Ohurohman, March 7, 1872. 

( This chronology is a genuine chain of history, most skilfully wrought together, 
and one which will be invaluable, not only to those preparing for Ctovemmoit 
Examinations, but to the public generally.'— Oivhian, April 13, 1872. 

TME CIVIL SBBVICB HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
IJITERATTJR'E, By H. A.. Do^o^ ^wd of Trade). 
Editor of ' The Civil Service "SistoTj oi ^u^tAI \Iu 'pre^atoiitfm. 
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PREICH EDTTOATIOlirAI WORKS 

BY 

V. DE FIVAS, M.A., LL.D. 

MEUBXB OF THB GRAMMATICAL BOOXETT OF PABIS, KTO. 



' 27k« Works tfM.de Fivas are among the best that we possess for the meatu af 
acquiring a knowledge of the French language. If any proof were needed of thu 
assertion, we should jonXy have to point to ^faet that they have gone through so 
many editions and stUl retain their popularUy, This is a certain index to real 
worth, ^ though theptMic may sometimes he eaugJU with a worthless book, itisab- 

tolutely in^possiblefor it to reach further than a second t ditUm at the most.* 

Civil Servicb Qazstie, 

The attention of Ladies aiid Gentlemen engaged in teadiing French 
is respectMLy requested to these Books and to the Literary Kotices 
contained wi&in. They have passed through numerous editions, and 
are extensively used all over Cbreat Britain, Ireland, and the Coloni'es, 
where Hiey may be had of eveiy Bookseller, with a liberal allowance 
to Ladies and Gentlemen engaged in Tuition. 
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List of the Works, with Prices. 

aUAMMAB St. M. 

KEY TO DITTO 8S.M. 

BBATTTfiS DBS BOBIVAINS FBAl^gAIS . • . • 8§. ed. 

INTBODUCTION 1 LA LAKOXnB PBANgAISB . • . 9b. 6d. 

OIJIDB TO FBBNCH OONYEBSATION Ss. 6d. 

TRfiSOS NATIONAL 2b. 6d. 

KEY TO DITTO law ^5^ 

•«• For Full TUUtt Deseriptiof $, and Opiiiians <4 0^ P^f«»» «* tWw*!«a V»»l«»- 



De Fiyas' Frenoh Edacational Works. 



Thirty-third Edition. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. handsomely bound. 

NEW GEAMMAE OF FBENCH GEAHMABS, 

By V. DB FIVAS, M.A., LL.D. 

Comprising the substance of all the most approved French Grram- 
mars extant, but more especially of the stanoEurd work ' La Gram- 
maire des Grammaires,' sanctioned by the French Academy and the 
University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples illus- 
trative of every Bule. 



/ 



The following are a few of the mimerous IMenxry Notices of 

this Work: 

* Its predsion and conciseness are admirable.' Stakdabd. 

* At once the simplest and most complete Qrammar of the Frendi Language. 
To the Pnpil, the effect is almost as if he looked into a map, so well defined is 
the course of study as explained by M. de Fivas.* LnieiuBT Q-azbttb. 

< If there is any one who is not acquainted with the book, who is engaged 
either in studying or teaching the French Language, we can oonfic^tly recom- 
mend it to attention, as one of the most useful books that can be put into the 
hands of a learner.' Educational Tdobs. 

* This Q-rammar is the most Etystematic and distinct that we have seen. The 
I. work is simple in its arrangements, clear and precise in its definitions, and the 
i Exercises under each head most appropriate and useful.' Ohboniclb. 

I < This Grammar is the most concise, philosophical, and satisfactory which has 
i come Tmder our notice.* Edinbubgh Joxtbnal. 

> * The distinguishing feature of this work is its embodiment of the latest 
changes and modifications of the French Language. In the writing and arrange- 
ment of the work U. de Fivas has diq)layed great skill.' Scotsbian. 

< The very best of the many able works which the presaht day has produced 
/ to meet the requirements of the Students of the French language— in other 

wxjit3e, ^faUwho aim at belonging to the educated classes.' Publio Opiniok. 



This is not a mere Outline, but a Complete Grammar of the 
Frenuih Language^ containing not only a full view of all the different 
Parts of Speech, and structure of the French Language, but copious 
Exercises on eveiy Eule and Note on Syntax. Besides, so short and 
perspicuous are the Definitions, Bules, and Notes in this Grammar, 
that the Student will acquire as much knowledge of French with it . 
in six months as he will in twelve with the aid of all the Volumes ' 
hitherto published. 
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Literary Notices of the Gbaiocab of Fbexch G-bammabs — continiied. 

* Thoronghly tmstworthy as a school-book and assistant to the sdf-teacha; 
this " New Grammar of French Grammars" appears in a thirty- third edition I 
What more need be said? No adverse crlticiBm— which is impossible— conld 
iajnre its popularity ; no praise— which is snperfluons— can aid its wide dissemi- 
nation.* EuBOPBAN Mail. 

* We speak with personal knowledge of its terseness, deamess, and good 
arrangement, and strongly recommend it.* Enqush Chubchhan. 



' Of the many French Grammars which I haye<»nsnlted, the one that I consider, 
npon (dose and freqnent examination, to be the fullest, clearest, and most exact 
is the '< Grammaire des Grammaires '* of Dr. Y. de Fivas.'— Bey. J. D. OoLUS, 
Honorary Canon of Worcester ; late FeUow of Worcester College, Oxford ; Head 
Master of the Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, Bromsgrove. 

From "ProteBaoT MarobTi. — * J*ai parooum votre dernier ouvrage, " Grammaire 
des Grammaires," et, frapi)6 de sa clart6 et de sa concision, je loi ai reconnu sous 
ce rapport une grande supMorit6 sur les autres grammaires, aussi me suis-je 
empress^ de la recommander d, tons ceux qui d6sirent se pgnglxer des vrais prin- 
cipes de notre langae.* 

From Professor Vogxjb.— * J*ai lu avec un vif intfirfit votre Grammaire fran^sc. 
Je me suis convainca de son m6rite et de son utilit6. Je ne manquerai pas de 
la recommander oomme daire, exaote, et complete.' 

From Professor Dumas. — * Yotre ouvrage bien que jteu. volimiineux est clair et 
oomplet. Je ne recommanderai oertainement jamais d'autre grn.Trmnn.irfl.* 

From Professor Dttval. — * J*appronve beauconp votre ouvrage et je me pro- 
pose d'en faire usage : il est d6jft entre les mains de plusieurs de mes 61dyes.' 

From Professor Mbssezuz.— ' Je me decide k donner la pr6f 6rence d. votre Gram- 
maire, ayant le m6rite d'etre mieux arrang6e, plus cladre, et plus oorrecto que 
celle dont je me sers.* 

From Professor db Oandolb. — * J*ai cherchg du mal dans votre ouvrage, mais 
je n'en ai pas trouv6 ; je me snis fait critique, j'y ai perdu ma peine, car tout 6tait 
juste, vrai. Yous avez retranch6 bien des inutilitis dans le conmiencement, et 
dans la syntaxe que j'ai paxooume avec soin vous avez franchement abord6 les 
difflcultfis et fait admirablement sentir les d^Ucatesses de notre langue.' 



Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

A Key to the G-rammar, 

Containing, besides a Translation of tbe Exercises, iv\«s\.^\L^'Vi&^"««ssv- >v 
matical and Critical Remarks, not to "be iovxsA m cfOcvct <^cc«xsscisas».« \ 



De Fivas* French Edueational Workg. 



Fourth Edition. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. handsomely bound. 

LE TBiSOB VAIIOVAL; 

OB, 

Guide to the Translation of English into French at Sight. 
By Dr. V. db FIVAS, M.A., LL.D. 

0" Le Tresor National is especially intended to prodnoe by practice, 
in those who learn French, a facility of expressing themselTes in 
that language. This book may also be advantageonsly nsed for 
written as well as vivd voce translation, according to the discretion 
of the instructor. 

The volume consists of idiomatical and conversational phrases, 
anecdotes told and untold, and scraps ftom. various English writers. 

From Professor Augxtstb db Nkuvxllt.— * Je tronve que le <* THaat National" est 
un livre de beauooup de m6rite ; je le prfifdre ft tout aatre ; ily apltude Yivacit6, 
pins d'instmction, et est nn excellent instrument entre les mains d'mi maltre 
j actif pour qnestionner ses ^Idves &cl fran9ai8.' 

' Le Uttb est bien imprimS, bien reli6, enfln le livre vant bien son prix.' 

' If to some readers the finger-pcet should appear to be oocaslonally erected 
where the road was plain enough without it, they will be pleased to xeooUect 
that there is a class of persons who have not yet attained the statnre of thetr 
prodigious learning.' EDraBUBGH Bbvdew. 
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Price 2s. bound. 

Qef; on Partie Eiaa^aiae 4\i Tt6sor UatioiiaL 



Db Fivas' French Edueational Works. 



Nineteenth Edition. 18mo. Price 28. 6d. strongly half-bound. 

NEW OTJIDE TO MODEBN ¥RESCE 
COITTEBSATION ; 

OB, 

The Student and Tourisfs French Vade-Mecum, 

Containing a Comprehensiye Yocabnlaiy, and Phrases and Dialognoi 
on eyeiy nsefiil or interesting topic; together with Models of Letters, 
Notes, and Cards ; and Comparative Tables of the British and French 
Coins, Weights, and Measures: the whole exhibiting, in a distinct 
manner, the true Pronunciation of the French Language. 

1^" Cette ^tion-ci n'est pas seulement "nne Edition 4 bon march^, 
c'est encore une bonne Edition d'un format commode et portatif, et 
quant &la correction, elle est parfaite ; ainsi modidt^ de priz, m&ite 
d'une Edition portative, commode et pure, ToiU bien des ayantages 
rdunis. 

'yonlez-Yons nn Uttb & la fois utile et intfoessant ; votilez-TOTis tm guide axual 
■ftr qu'infaillible pour apprendze la Langue franfaise, inrenez le " Guide" de M. ds 
Tlvas : o'est rindisqpensable manuel de tout stranger.* LIupabhal. 

* Any person travelling on the Continent without knowing French, or withont 
a friend who does, must be content with a third of the pleasure he might other- 
wise enjoy, and that at double the expense.* English Tovitisr. 

'This is a new edition of the yexy best work of the kind with which we are 
•oquainted. The work is valuaUe also as exhibiting throughout, in a peonliarty 
distinct manner, the correct pronunciation of the French language.' 
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De Fivas* Frencli Educational Works. 



Twenty-first Edition. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. handsomely bonnd. 

IHTEODVCTION 1 LA LANGTJE FBAN9AISE; 

ou, 
Fables et Contes Choisis, 

Anecdotes Instructives, Faits M^orables, &c. Avec nn Diction- 
naire de tons les Mots tradoits en Anglais. A Tusage de la jennesse, 
et de cenz qui conunencent k apprendre la langne ]^ran9aise. 

10* In the present Edition of this well-known work, it has been 
the Author's endeavour to render it still more deserving of its es- 
tablished popularity. The book is beautifully and accurately printed 
on fine paper; and it has appended to it a copious and well-mgested 
Dictionaiy, f^nch and Ei^iish, of all the words contained in the 
volume. 

COITTEITTB. 



Le Eenard dup^ 

La jeune Mouche 

Les deux Voisins 

La D^b^issance punie 

Les trois Souhaits 

Les Ch&teauz en Espagne 

Mac6doine 

L' Avarice punie 

Biogine et TEsclave 

G^graphie. La France 

Les petits Nau&ag^ 

Voyages de Sinbad 

Histoire d'un Soldat anglais 

Valentin Duval 

Le Tableau de Famille 

Le Contre-temps 

L'Homme timide 

Le Frofesseur de Signes 

Le Boudier a deux Couleurs 

Le jeune Soldat 

La Gigale et la Fonrmi 

Zadig 

Pepin le Bref 

La V^rit^ obtient I'Estime 

L'Espagnol et TLidien 

L*honnlte Matelot 

La G^n^sit^ 

Amiti6 de CoU^e 



Anecdote du docteur Young 
Beau Trait de G^n^rosit6 
Henri VIII et I'Ev^ue 
Le Marquis de Custine 
Le Coq et la Perle 
Conaxa ou les deux Gendres 
Invention de Tlmprimerie 
Commerce des Tiilipes en 

Hollande 
Alexandre et le Chef de Bataillon 
Toilette de Bal 
Le Eat de ViUe 
Le Corbeau et le Kenard 
LeCygne 
La Cigogne 
Les ^rondelles 
Le Chien d'Aubry de Mont- 

Didier 
Les anciens Mexicains 
Les anciens Peruviens 
Les Gaulois et les Francs 
Mieux que qa 
Dix mille Francs de Rente 
Entree dans le Monde 
Athalie et Joas 
Hymne 
Dictionaiy of all the Words in 

the Volume. 



De Fivas' Frencli Educational Works. 



Literary Notices of ImsoDUCTiON 1 la. Langxtb Fbak^aise. 

"* We strongly advise stadents who liaye read carefoUy a good Frenoh Gram- 
mar, to read this excellent book, and they will soon find their knowledge of the 
language enlarged, and, to a great extent, perfected.' Pubuo Ofinioh. 

< All the works of M. de Mvas have been highly and deservedly approved of ; 
and we feel pretty confident that an eqnal share of approbation awaits this im- 
proved edition. Besides its suitableness for the learner, we do not know a book 
better adapted than this for brushing up the n^lected French of those whose 
school-days, like ours, have been over for some little time past.' SooraMAN^ 

< By far the best first French Beading-Book, whether for Schools or adult 
pupils.' Tate's Magazine. 

' Incomparably superior to former works In use as Introductions.' 

GUABDZA2r. 

* At once the most useful and the most attractive French Beading-Book.' 

Fbbthshibb Goubieb. 

< We know of no Class-book so suitable as this for beginners.' East Angllait. 

< Wo recommend this work to the attention of Teachers.' Obskbtib. 



Thirteenth Edition. 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. handsomely bonnd. 

beatjt£s des £ceivains fbaitcais, aitciens 

MODEBNES. 

OuTrage Classique a Tnsage des Collies et des Institutions. Dixi&me 
Edition, angment^e de Notes Historiqnes, G^ographiques, Fhiloso- 
phiques, Litt^aires, Grammaticales, et Biographiques. 

< This is a work which was much wanted, and which will not fail of proving 
highly acceptable to the youthful student. The exertions of M. de Fivas to 
furnish a selection suited to youth of both.sexes have been crowned with success, 
and we most warmly recommend it to all who are studying the "Ihxsoxsh language, 
and to those to whom the education of youth is more particularly entrusted.' 

liA BBLLB a wannirBT.nnB , 

' Exceedingly good samples of the French sjtyle, and of elegance and purity of 
language. We recommend the work as both amusing and instructive.' 

Luebabt Gazbtxb. 

* An Aeguit volume, containing a selection of pieces both in prose and verse, 
which, while it furnishes a convenient reading-book for the student of the 
French language, at the same time aftordb a pleasing and interesting view of 
French literature.' Obsebybb. 



De TiTM* Frenoh Edueational Workg. 



Literary Notices o/BBAXTris— continued. 

<▲ most intereifcing «nd instmctlTe work, palonlated equally for the school 
and libruy. The biographical aketdhea are spiritedly ezeoated, and the whole 
design is filled up in such a manner as to giTe ns entire satisfaction.' 

Chbonigu. 

* This work is replete with that entidng yariefy so desirable in publications of 
this Und. French teachers, and those who wish to attain a knowledge of that 
polite langoage, will find it a yalaaUe aoqtdsitlon. It is edited with care ; the 
aooents and grammatioal oonstnxotion are such as are warranted by that oele- 
bcated literary parliament— the French Academy.' Fbeb Pbbsb. 

'It is gratifying to find this neat little work in a new edition, becaose it in- 
dicates that the public, as well as teachers, are becoming daily more sensible of 
the comparatiye beauty and vigour of many modem French writers, and that 
good taste is more observed than formerly in the selection of studies t<x the 
exerdse of youth. We have only to add that the specimens from the most 
popular of these writers, which have been coUeoted by Dr. de Fivas, exhibit the 
modem literature of France in a very favourable light, and are exceedingly 
creditable to the judgment and tast^ of the oompikr.' Thk Sootb Tdob. 
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GERMI EDUCATIONAL WORKS 



BY 



FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Db. 



' We have few professors of the Gkrman language among ns, just now, egnal 
in industry or the higher qualities of professional skill to Falck Lebahn. The 
public is largely indebted to him for the fragments of Oerman literature which 
he sends to the press from time to time, so accompanied with notes, vocabularies, 
and grammars, more or less copious, as at once to attract, encourage, and help 
the student onward In this beautiful language.'— Eduoational Times. 

* Dr. Lebahn's works have been found of the greatest assistance to the German 
studmts who abound in the Army. Those whoee education had been neglected 
before they entered the Service, and who have now but little time or opportunity 
of going through a course of grammatical instruction, have derived essential 
advantage from a pursuit of the '* royal road'* mapped out by Mr. Lebahn.' 

tTMITJCD SmvicB Gazkitk. 

' We very cordially commend ICr. Lebahn's works, taking leave to remark 
that, if the pupil will be only half as painstaking as his master, talent apart, he 
will make a very accomplished German scholar.'— CIhbistiak Witness. 

' The author's object has been to divest the German language of as many of its 
difficultios as possible, and he has been eminently succesBfoL'— Sunday Tdos. 

PUBLISHED BY 

LOCKWOOD AND CO. 

7 STATIONEES'-HALL COUET, LONDON, B.C. 
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2 Lebahn*! German Eduoatioiial Workg. 

Seventh Stereotype Edition, price 8s. (with Key, 10s. 6d.) 

THE OESHAN LANOVAOE IN ONE VOLUME: 

By DR. FALCK LEBAHN. 

CONT^INIKO, 

I. A Gramuab, with Exercises to every Eule. 

n. UifDiNE, a Tale by De la Motte Fouqa^, with Explanatory 

Notes on all difficult Words and Phrases, 
in. A YocABXJLABT of 4,500 Words, synonymous in German and 

English. 

Jlso, sold either separate or bound together with the above, 

A Eet to thb Exesoses, and Examples on the Expletives used in 
German, price 2s. Gd. 

' Although there are many Grammars of the German Langoa^o 
extant in England, and not a few Guides to an easy acquisition of 
the language, still the German Language is generally thought to b3 

a very difficult one to learn My intention in the present work 

is to render the attainment of the German Language easy to the 
English student, by simplifying the Kules of Grammar, by present- 
ing to him the similarities of the two languages, and by showing 
him thai he can learn a great deal of German with very little 
trouble, — not, however, to lay a learn-without-labour system before 
him.'— Authat's Introduction, 



Opinions of the Press, 

< This is the best Oermaa Grammar that has yet been published.' 

MoRKixo Post. 

' The exercises are rery good, well graduated, and well designed to illustrate 
the rules. The *' 4,C00 words synonymous in German and English'* is a very 
advantageous feature.'— Spbctatob. 

' Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German Grammars 
which we have examined— and they are not a few— we should unhesitatingly 
say- Falck Lebahn's is the book for nB.'- Educatiokal Times. 

' There is a peculiarity in this grammar which strongly reoonunends it. Mr. 
Lebahn's plan is to mc&e the learning of German especially easy to English 
students, who will very soon feel, under his teaching, that they may leam a great 
deal of German with little labour.'— Gektleuan's MAaAZiXB. 

* Mr. Lebahn's method is clear, simple, and easily followed, everything like 
intricacy being carefully avoided.'— Moiuono Chhonicle. 

* To those who would attain a practical use of the language, with a moderate 
expenditure of time and labour, tills work will be a welcome help.' 

IlXUSTRATBD LOKDON KEWS. 

' The plan of the wbrk is excellent— its material is cleverly classified— and all 
ibe dl/Hculdea which ordinarily beaet th& poftU ot th a stud ent are either levelled 
or avoided. We can confidently reoommendit .'— TStsxesb ^TEBNVsaQtfcaxCTa* 
'Asa pioneer ot the conquest of a g\oxloi»UV«wfca»,^^ ooD^^sstX^i^&^tAiQSD!^ 
*t> be without any competitor.*— Sus. ___^ 



Lebalin^s German Edncatioiial Works. 



Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. strongly bound. 

A FIBST GEBHAH COVBSE; 

coifrAnnKO 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAE, WITH EXERCISES ON 

EACH RULE, IN GERMAN AND ENGLISH, 

Ain> 

A SELECTION OF ANECDOTES, ACCOICPANIED WITH CONVBBSATIONAL 
EXBBCISES AND A COMFLETB YOCABTTLABT. 

By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 



' The study of the German language is daily becoming more and 
more general, and in high-class schools it is, with great propriety, 
taught young people at a very early age. I have, therefore, thought 
it advisable to compile an introductory volume suited to this dass of 
learners, and at the same time adapted for those of more mature years, 
who have not previously gone through the regular routine of gram- 
matical instruction. The present ** Course " being designed as a first 
book, I have aimed at the utmost simplicity and deamess.* — Preface. 
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Opinions of the Press. 

* It te hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in 
German.* — ATHEMiEnM. 

* The plan is admirable^ and, having carefully examined it, we confidently 
recommend " A First German CJourse," as well to those who wish to teach 
themselves that language as to those whose task it is to teach it to others.' 

MOBNINO CHBOmCLB. 

' Bemarkably simple in plan The whole work, vocabulary and all, does 

not occupy more thui 140 pages, broad print, and yet we should be much sur- 
prised if a person who went carefully through it did not become a tolerable 
German scholar.' — Goubt Joitbnal. 

* To any beginner of German we venture to recommend this volume as the 
best possible introduction to a further course of study, and especially if speaking 
the language is the object in view.'— The Era. 

< This little volume is reidly what it professes to be— a simple, dear, and con- 
cise introduction to the German language.'— Gaino. 

* This treatise will be found as useful to those who are studying by themselves 
as to those who possess the advantage of a master's instruction. It haa tl\a sb»»^ \ 
merits of simplicity and brevity, and is well adapted \ia«a!L^'0cLXJcL^?iSSsR:«2!°«^^^ N 
the yfvy of a young student of German,*— TialiaxDK&% ,^^ 

' The book is simple in its arrangemesnt.MveL iBtaB3l«»V>'^^*'°***^^^ 
careful/jprepored.'— LiT£RAKYGAZErn&. 



lebahn*! Gorman Educational Works. 



Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

A COIJBSE OF EXEBCISES IN OEEMAIT, 

WITH COHPLETB T0CABX7IABISS, 

GERMAN-ENGLISH AND ENGL1SHGERMAN. 
By FALCK LEBAHN, PhJ)r. 

A KEY to the jsors has been prepared^ containing the English of 
the German and the German of the English Exercises, price 2s. 6d, 



The chief object of this volume is to furnish the learner with a 
series of Exercises on the Irregular Verbs. With a view to facilitate 
the acquisition of these, they are arranged in classes according to the 
change of the radical vowel. Each class is accompanied by two sets 
of exercises, one consisting of short collo<|uial phrases, the other 
illustrating a more elevated style of composition, and, consequently, 
better adapted, for advanced students. Introductory exercises are 
given on the declensions of the nouns and adjectives, as also on the 
pronouns, the regular conjugation, and prepositions ; in addition to 
which various detached pieces are introduced for translation. 



Opinions of the Press, 

* The book is well planned, the selections for translation from German into 
English, or from English into German, being sometimes curiously well suited to 
the purpose for which they are taken.'^£xAMiNER. 

' It is at once a simple and elaborate affair, well calculated to carry a learner 
through a course of German composition.' — Spbctator. 

< The ** colloquial phrases*' will be found more useful and to the purpose than 
can be readily imagined, while the exercises *' adapted for advanced students " 
will excite surprise that pieces -at once so ingeniously appropriate, and 3ret so 
Interesting, apart from their purpose in this book, could have been collected by 
any tutor. It is in these we see reflected Dr. Lebahn's happy knack of impressing 
on the memory the structure of a sentence by means of a well-told tale, a dry 
aphorism, a lively sally of wit, or a mighty moral lesson.'— Essex Fbbb Pbxss. 

( The present " Course ** is principally upon the irregular verbs ; and we can 
only say, that the way to the perfect mastery over their apparent difflcultiea is 
here rendered as easy as it can be. Or ought to be.' — ^Lttbrart Gazvttb. 

* A series of interesting and judiciously-graduated exercises, as instructive to 
the student as they are worthy of the author, whose name is a sufiBU^ient guarantee 
of the value and utility of the book, no one having bo successfully reduced to 

/ mie and BimplUdtj the means of aoquirint; this beautiful lunguage.* 

/ SHIPPDrO Gazetib. 



Lebalm's German Educational Works. 



Fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

A FIEST OEEMAN EEADINO BOOK, 

CONTAIXINO 

DAS TlUBCHEN; or, THE DOVE: 

A Tale fob the Young bt Gh. Schmid. 

With an Introductory Grammar and a Vocabulary, containing every 
"Word occurring in the Text, by Falck Lebahk, Ph.Dr. 

Christoph Schmid is the author of a number of justly admired 
simple, and beautiful narratiyes for the young. His //Sdubd)en/'' 
is here offered to the beginner in German. The Vocabulary added 
to it will be found to contain every word occurring in the text, and 
also, all the necessary information concerning the irregulars. The 
Introductory Grammar contains enough to lead the student to as 
much knowledge of the German language as will enable him to go 
through the text with considerable facility. Concise rules for pro- 
nunciation; and reading-lessons, containing some of the most usual 
phrases in daily intercourse, are given. 



' Wo have before ns a beautiful and simple tale, which with sufficient grammar, 
sufficient vocabulary, and sufficient annotation, to enable the learner to under- 
stand it, fills a small light volume, which will commend itself to all learners, 
and to the school-class more than any.'— Educational Times. 

Seventh Stereotype Edition, price 38. 6d. 

<<EICHENFELS'' AND DIALOGUES; 

coxTADnNa 

' IN WHAT UANNEB HENB7 TOy EICHENFELS CAMS TO THB KNOWLEDOB 

OP GOD.* 

A Tale for the Young, by Christoph Schuid. 

With a complete Vocabulary, and a Collection of Familiar Sentences 
and Dialogues, by Dr. Falck Labahn. 



The title fully describes the nature of this work. The tale is 
entertaining, and the style simple. The Vocabulary is complete, 
and the collection of Fainiliar Sentences and Dialogues contains the 
ordinary conversational phrases. 

' The Dialogues are as perfectly adapted to render the student a speaiker of this 
interesting language, Ha is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.' 

Eduoatiokal TDiEa* 
* Excellently adapted to^'^Msist self -exercise in the German language.' 



6 Lelwlrn*! Gtrmui Edveatioiisl Workg. 

Price 88. 6d.each. 

LEBAHH'S SERIES OF OESMAV CLASSICS. 



' These editions an prepared for the use of learners who read 
without a master ; and they wUl be found conyenient for that pur- 
pose. In each, the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not only 
the sense of every particular phrase, but ^so the dictionary meaning 
of most of the several words, is given in good English. WUh such 
aids, a student wiUJind no diffictUfy in th^ masterpieces,* 

Athenjeuic 

z 

EGKOHT: a Tragedy in Five Aoti. 

By €k>BTHB. With a Complete Vocabnlazy. 

n 
TELL: a Drama. 



By ScHiLLBB. With a Complete Vocabnlaiy. 

m 

TIHDIKE: a Tale. 

By the Baron Bb la. Mottb FouquA 

With Explanatory Notes on all difficult Words and Phrases. 

IV 

GOETZ VOV BEBLICHHrOEH, with the IBOV HAHD : a Drama. 

By GoBTHB. With a Complete Yocabnlary. 

V 

FAGEHSTBEICHE, A FAGFS FBOLICS: a. Comedy. 
By KoTZEBus. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

VI 

EttlLIA GALOTTI : a Tragedy. 
By LESsma. With a Complete Vocabulary. 

vn 
8ELECTI0K8 FBOM THE GEBMAK FOETS. 

With a Complete Vocabulary! 



A GEBMAH GOFY-BOOK. 

Being a Series of Exercises in GennMi "Peraoas^^^. "^-^ "EkLCK 
Lebahn, JBeautifolly engraved on. ^lee\. "Srw^ *iA. ^A, 



Lebalm's German Educational Works. 



/ 



Price 6s. 6d. 

THE SELF-INSTBTJCTOB IN OEEMAN, 

CONTAINIKQ 

I. Der Muthwilligb (The Wag), a Comedy in Five Acts, by 

Xotzebue. 

II. Beb Nbffe als Onkel, a Comedy in Three Acts, by Schiller. 

With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory Notes. 
By FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

The above Comedies are here offered to those students of German 
who wish to familiarise themselves with light conversation, and, 
generally, with colloquial phi*aseology. In the Notes care has been 
taken to collect numerous examples on the Expletives which are so 
extensively used in common life, and impart so peculiar a colouring 
to the style of German conversation. Dictionaries afford only a 
very superficial explanation of these little words, and students and 
translators frequently contrive either to put a wrong interpretation 
upon them, or even to disregard them altogether. 

< We earnestly commend Mr. Lebahn's labours to all military and other 
BtudentB.'— Unzted Sebvicb Gazette. 

* One of the most amusing elementary reading books that ever passed under 
our hands.'— JoHx Bull. 

* Plain, practical, complete, and well arranged.'— Eclectic Bevew. 

* We have had many elementary works upon German placed in om" hands, but 
we venture to say that in none of them is its acquisition roidered so facile, or 
the difficulties and obscurities that present themselyes upon the threshold so 
simply and intelligibly chased away.'— Morning Herald. 

8vo. price 6s. red doth, lettered. 
With 850 Woodcuts and eight full-page Lithographic Plates. 

SYMBOLISCHES ENOLISCH-DEUTSCHES WORTEBBUCH, 

THE SYMBOLIC ANGLO-GERMAN VOCABULARY ; 
IN WHICH THE HOST USEFUL AND COMMON WOBDS ABB TAUGHT BT 

nXUSTBATIONS. 

Adapted from Eagonot's * Vocabulaire Symbolique Anglo-Franijais. 

Edited and Revised by FALCK LEBAHN, Ph.Dr. 

Author of * German in One Volume,* * The German Self -Instructor,' 8Uk 

4to. price 5s. cloth, lettered, 
A SYMBOLIC FBEKCH AKD ENGLISH VOCABtrLABY. 
By L. C. KAGONOT, Professor of the Et»\\.^ \a!cw^^bs?^ \^ 
Eighth Edition, with upwards oi E50^oQ^<ca\A ^aA^s^T.'j.'tNSii^-'^^^^^ 

CoppeT ■plaX.ta. 



8 Lebahn*! Germaa Edneationsl Works. 

MBS. FALCK LEBAHH'S ELEMENIABT BOOKS 

FOE CHUDSEN. 



Kow ready, 18mo. cloth limp, price One Shilling, 

THE LITTLE SCHOLAB'S FIB8T 8TEP IV THE 6EBMAN 
LAKOTJAOE. By Mrs. Falck Lebahk, forming an Introduc- 
tion to Dr, Fcdck LebahrCa * First German Course,' ' German in 
One Volume,' &c. &c. 

* The First Step in the German Language* is designed for young beginners ; 
consequently especial care has been bestowed on the pronunciation ; the intro- 
ductory reading lessons consisting mostly of words nearly alike in German and 
English. 

The Exercises are short, and wiU familiarise the learner with the most essen- 
tialiundamental rules of grammar ; whilst the Auxiliary Verbs, together with 
TU^^Iars in their Passive as well as Active forms, are ^ven at length in the 
Appendix. 

n 

Now ready, ISmo. doth limp, price One {Shilling, 

THE LITTLE 8CH0LAB'8 FIB8T STEP IV GEBKAN 
BEADIK G. Containing Fifty short Moral Tales from Christofh 
YON ScHMiD ; with Grammatical Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. By Mrs. Falck Lebahn, forming an Introduction to 
J>r. Falck LehdhrCs Series of German BeadUng Books. 

* The First Step in German Beading ' consists of Fifty Simple Tales by 
Ohristoph von Schmid ; and the Vocabulary at the end embraces every word 
occurring in the text, the whole arranged alphabetically. 

The adroit manner in which instruction and amusement are mingled with 
moral and religious precepts gives these tales a practioa/ value they would not 
otherwise possess. This combined with the fascinating style and beauty of nar- 
rative, have obtained for their author a great and well-merited popularity. 



The above Works are Published by 

LOCKWOOD AND CO. 

7 BTATION^BB'-HAIiIi COUBT, LONDOir, E.C.; 

Ain> SOLD BT 

JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh. 
M'GLASHAN $: GILL, BubUn. 
GEORGE BOBERTSON, Melbourne. 

Anik sU the Principal BookseWets t\aciV];!^Q\& ^Eav^wid, Scotland, 

Ireland, and tTie C^Aome^. 
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POPULAB WORKS FOR SELF-INSTRUCnON. 

_| 

The Historical Finger-post: a Handy Book of Terms, 

Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &c. in connection with Universal 
. History. By Edwabd Sheltov, Assistant Editor of * The Dictionary of 
Daily wants/ &o. Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Events to be Eemembered in the History of England : 

a Series of interesting Narratives of the most Remarkable Occurrences in 
each Beign ; with Reviews of the Manners, Domestic Habits, Amuse- 
ments, Costumes &c. &c. of the People, Chronological Table, &c. By Chasi<es 
Selbt. 26th Edition, 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

%• An Illustrated Edition, on fine paper, 8«. 6(2. cloth elegant, gUt edges. 

The Derivative Spelling-Book, giving the origin of eveiy 

word ft*om the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, and other Languages ; with their present Acceptation and Pro- 
nunciation. By J. RowBOTHAM, F.RJLS. Improved Edition, 12mo. cloth, 
pricels. 6d. 

When to Double yonr Consonants. See the WRITER'S 

' ENCHIRIDION, a List of all the Verbs that Double their Consonants on 
taking ED, EST, ING, &c., about sixty of which are exceptions to the rule, 
—as Cavil, Marvel, &c— not being accented on the ^ust syllable. By 
J. S. SCABLETT. 18mo. cloth limp, is. . *> 

ITind yonr H*8 and Take Care of yonr E's. Exercises for 

acquiring the Use and correcting the Abuse of the letter H ; with Observa- 
tions and Additional Exercises on the letter R. By Chas.' W. Smith, 
Professor of Elocution, Author of ' Clerical Elocution,' &c. Fcp. cloth limp, 
pricels. 

Composition and Pnnctnation Fanuliarly Explained. By 

Justin Bbenan. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, price Is. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking : Hints- for the Pulpit, the 

Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Professor at the 
Sorbonne, &c. Translated fi*om the French. Fourth Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 

The Yonng Beporter : a Practical Guide to the Art and 

the Profession of Shorthand Writing, with a Dictionary of Latin Quotations, 
&c. Fcp. cloth, price Is. 

Measures, Weights, and Moneys of all Nations : and an 

Analysis of the Christian, Hebrew, and Mahometan Calendars. By 
W. S. B. WooLHOUSE, F.RJLS., &C., &c Fourth Edition, 12mOi doth, 
price Is. 6d. 

The Beauties of English Poetry. Selected for the use of 

Touth. Ky E. Tomeiks. 22nd Edition, with considerable additions and 
fine steel frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

The Pocket En&;lish Classics. 32mo. Neatly printed, 

price 6d. each, cloth limp :— Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy; Coleridge^s Ancient 
Mariner ; Cowper's Task ; Elizabeth, or the Exiles ; Falconer's ^ipwreck j 
Gay's Fables; Goldsmith's Poetical Works ; Gray and Collins' Poetical 
Works; Inchbald's Nature and Art; Locke on the Understanding; Paul 
and Virginia; Pope's Essay, and Blair's Grave; Rasselas ; Scott's Lady of; 
the Lake; Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel ; Sterne's Sentimental Journey ; 
TAe Vicar of Wakefield; Thomson's Seaaoua; ^«iWu'« Complete Angler,- 
Ma£Part8,orinlvo\.lB. ■ 

'^^ndoD : LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 StationeTtf-B.^ Cw3a^,lia^eaXAia:>S 
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DB. FALCK LEBAHN'S GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 



*A» an educational writer in the German tongue. Dr. Lebahn etanda alone ; none other 
ha$ made even a dietant approach to Aim.'— Bbitish Staxdabd. 

Lebahn's Oerman Langnage in One Volume. 7th Edition, 

containing^— A Practical Grammar— Undine: a Tale— and a Vocabulary of 
4.500 Words, synonymous in English and derman. Crown. 8vo. 88. doth, 
with Key, 10s. 6d. Key separate, 28. 6d. 

* Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German grammars which we 
have examined— and they are not a few— we should unhesitatingly say, Faick Leb^in's ia 
the book for us.'— Educational Tikes. 

Lebalin*8 First Oerman Conrse. 4th Ed. or. Svo. 2s. 6d. cL 

* It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners.'— Athsvjeum. 

lebalin*8 First Oerman Reader. 5th Ed. crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

* An admirable book for beginners.'— Lbadbb, 

Lebahn*8 Edition of Schmidts Henry Von Eichenfels. 

With Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. 7th Edition, 8s. fid. cloth. 

* Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise.*- Spbctatob. 

Lebalin*8 Exercises in Oerman. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

A Key to the same, 28. 6d. cloth. 

Lebalin's Self-Instructor in Oerman. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Lebalm*s Oerman Copy-Book. 4to. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
Lebalin*s Oerman Classics; with Notes and Complete 

Vocabularies. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. fid. each :— 1. Egmont— 2. Wilholm Tell — 
8. Goetz von Bcrlichingen— 4. Pagenstreiche— 6. Emilia Galotti— fi. Undine 
—7. Selections firom the German Poets. 

* With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these masterpieces.'— Athbhjeuic. 



M'HENBrS SPANISH COURSE. 



H<Henry*s Kew and Improved Spanish Orammar. Con- 
taining the Elements of the Language and the Rules of Etymology and 
Syntax Exemplified; with Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dialogues, 
Select Poetry, Commercial Correspondence, Vocabulary, Ac New Edition, 
revised by Alfbed Elwes. 12ma bound, fis. 

*The most complete Spanish grammar for the use of Eugllshmen extant. It folly 
performs the promises in the title-page.'— Bbitish Nbptuhb. 

H*Henry*s Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, 

Ao. of the Spanish Language. New Edition, revised by Alpbed Elwbs. 
12mo. bound, 3s. ,% Key to the Exebcises, 48. 
* rnquostlonably the best book of Spanish Exercises which haa hitherto been imb> 

lished.'— tiSXTLBHAM'S Maoazihb. 

H'Henry*s Synonyms of the Spanish Language Explained. 

12mo. bound, 48. 
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possible, the Author has expended eon- 
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